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Leadership Tested by Deeds Not Words 


MY CONCERN IS FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Republican Nominee for President 


Delivered at a Rally in Los Angeles, California, October 19, 1956 


Y FELLOW CITIZENS: 
M This is my last stop on this wonderful West Coast, 
on a journey that, like so many I have made, has 
carried me across our land. It has been an exciting and an 
assuring journey. I have seen—on the face of the land and on 
the faces of the people—a shining thing. It is—in one word— 
confidence. 

Neither I—nor the hundreds of thousands I have seen— 
have been the least dismayed by any lingering echoes of a 
lot of recent clamorous partisan oratory. I hope my friends 
in Los Angeles may excuse my describing this oratory in 
one word to which a few of you may be sensitive. This word 
is, “smog.” 

Tonight may I begin by dispelling some of this political 
smog obscuring and confusing important matters before our 
nation. 

Over-ambitious politicians have made some curious state- 
ments about your Government. And they have charged that 
it is suffering from a “contagion of corruption.” 

Permit me just two observations. 

First: I offer a simple suggestion to any leader of the 
opposition. I suggest that—if I were anxious to win the 
confidence of the American people and remembering the 
Washington mess of only four years ago—there is one word 
that is the last that I would take from the dictionary to use 
in a political argument—and that word is “corruption.” 

For when this word is uttered in any political hall of the 
opposition it echoes with a most curious ring. I know why, 
for I recall an old but grim proverb. It comes from the 
greatest Spanish novel ever written and it warns: Never 
mention rope in the house of one who has been hanged. 

And second: I add one sober statement. I scorn this pre- 
posterous accusation and I condemn it as false, because it is 


a baseless insult to the many men and women associated with 
me in public service today, whom I know and trust. They 
are men and women who—above and beyond all partisan 
differences—command the respect of the leadership of both 
parties in our Congress, and the entire American people. I 
say nothing of myself. I am glad to await—with confidence— 
your judgment upon such charges next Nov. 6. 

Next: In speaking about your free society they have 
charged that your Government has no care at all for the 
citizen whom they so patronizingly call the “little man.” 

My fellow citizens, what kind of twisted talk is this? As I 
have asked before, what man has earned any right to speak 
of his neighbor as “the little man”? 

We, a free people, cherishing equality for all, have never 
known, nor will we ever accept, any division of our nation 
into “little men” and “big men.” We do not judge our 
neighbor or condemn him, by measuring the frontage of his 
property, the width of his television screen, or the wheelbase 
of his car. We believe—and we shall go on believing—that 
man was not created to bear such labels as “big” or “little.” 

I pledged to you in 1952 that, as President of all the 
people, my concern would be for all the people. 

When we examine seriously how all our citizens have 
prospered these last years, the facts are clear—and the facts 
are historic. The share of labor in our national income 
stands at its highest in twenty years. The number of jobs in 
our economy stands at an all-time high. The average hourly 
and weekly earnings of our factory workers stand at an all- 
time high. The number of small businesses today active in our 
economy stands at an all-time high. And the number of low 
income families in our nation—this stands at an all-time low. 

Beside this record of remarkable facts there stands an 
equally remarkable record of Governmental action. The 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


problems of the low income farmer, of our aged, of any 
unemployed, of those suffering sickness or disability—all these 
problems have been attacked with the most vigorous and 
extensive programs in our history. 

But these politicians achieve the heights either of comedy 
or of bewilderment when they speak about the shaping—the 
financing—of America’s future. 

They promise lower Federal taxes for every citizen, greater 
Federal spending on virtually every front, and a beautifully 
balanced Federal budget. I have called this phenomenon what 
it is: the biggest and most flamboyant three-for-one sale in 
recent American politics. 

Perhaps we should not be too astonished by the politicians 
who are offering this extraordinary sale. Such sales are the 
common practice of businesses that expect very soon to go 
entirely out of business and, after all, time runs out for 
these particular men—on Nov. 6. 

There is really one reason why I think it is worth trying 
to penetrate a little of this political smog this season. It does 
enable us, finally, to see some of the true differences and 
conflicts between their kind of leadership and ours. 

We differ sharply, to begin with, in our definition of 
leadership itself. They, I believe, tend to confuse the thumping 
of a tub with the voice of the future. They confuse, I believe, 
public leadership with public noise, and—at their most 
eloquent—they offer phrases or promises, that please the 
ear, but disappoint the intelligence. 

We believe that leadership is truly tested not by words 
but by deeds. We believe that it can be most effective when 
it wastes the least time in public self-commendation. And 
we are sure that this kind of leadership calls for a certain 
balance of qualifications. Boldness alone is not enough—for 
this is no time in the world’s history for action without 
reflection. Unrealistic theorizing is not enough—for this is 
surely no time for leaders of elaborate indecision. 

Now, these two kinds of leadership differ even on a matter 
of the evidence of our own senses—the kind of America that 
we see before us today. They profess to see an America 
divided by factions, feeble in purpose, faltering in strength. 
We see not a sick America, but a healthy America—a nation 
of strong will and clear purpose—not a fearful people but 
a confident people. 

These sweeping differences between us are the sum—the 
final reflection—of clear conflicts between us on most critical 
matters of principle and policy. 

Let me be specific. 

1. They are fearful and hesitant about the capacity of 
our free economy to provide jobs for all. This fear impels 
them to rely essentially upon Government action to turn the 
wheels and to lift the levers of our productive power. And 
so they urge and promote lavish spending that can only lead 
to these things: 

New deficits, new inflation, renewed wage and price con- 
trols to try to cope with that inflation—all of which can 
result only in increasing centralization of Federal power. 

We believe quite differently. We have faith in the ability 
of free Americans to provide jobs for one another, rather 
than relying on the Government to do it for them. We have 
faith in the imagination and ingenuity that have advanced 
the economic frontier of America far beyond the dreams of 
any other society man has ever known. And we believe that 
today a people’s prosperity proves that we are right. 

2. They, despite their protestations, must have little faith 
in labor, for they seem to put little trust in the free processes 
of collective bargaining. They look ultimately, not to labor's 
own decisions, but to a paternalistic Federal Government to 
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guard the interests of our working people. 

We have the confidence that they lack. Trusting the 
processes of collective bargaining, we have seen organized 
labor, these past three and one-half years, win the best con- 
tracts—and the greatest security for workers—in the history 
of American labor. We have seen the loss of time, as well 
as of wages, due to strikes fall by almost 50 per cent. And our 
whole people has gained from this greater industrial peace. 

3. They show little practical concern for guarding the 
stability of the dollar. Their record, their platform, even 
their oratory—all prove this. 

We regard the stabilized dollar and stabilized living costs 
as vital to both prosperity and justice in our society. Our own 
history shows that those who most severely suffer from 
inflation are not great banks or colossal corporations—but all 
our citizens, especially our older people who depend upon 
fixed incomes, life insurance, pensions or Social Security 
payments. 

4. They— ignoring the strength and flexibility of our whole 
constitutional system—tend to meet every problem with an 
exclusively Federal solution—a new Federal law or tax or 
agency. Thus, again, they tend to mass and concentrate 
political power in Washington, D. C—the affairs of the 
many in the hands of the few. 

We—let me emphasize—are alert to proper Federal 
responsibility, not only in those great functions of foreign 
relations and national security, but those that affect the lives 
of our people. I mean such things as public health, education, 
Social Security, and natural resources. But we are equally 
aware that such Federal action must never undermine state 
and local responsibility and initiative. For this would sap the 
vitality of our whole political system. 

5. They believe, apparently, that the cause of civil rights 
can be advanced by a formula of much oratory and little per- 
formance. We have talked less, but we have acted with 
patience, human understanding, and with concern for the 
equal standing of all before the law. We have erased segrega- 
tion in those areas of national life to which Federal authority 
clearly extends: in the District of Columbia, in Government 
offices and in all our defense establishments. So doing, we have 
neither sought nor claimed partisan credit and all such actions 
are nothing more—nothing less than the rendering of justice. 
And so doing, we have ever been aware of this truth: the 
final battle against intolerance is to be fought—not in the 
chambers of any legislature—but in the hearts of men. 

6. And finally: they tell us that peace can be guarded— 
and our nation secured—by a strange new formula. It is this: 
simultaneously to stop our military draft and to abandon 
testing of our most advanced military weapons. 

Here, perhaps, I may be allowed to speak in the first person 
singular. 

I do not believe that any political campaign justifies the 
declaration of a moratorium on common sense. 

I, as your President and the Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces, cannot and will not tell you that our quest of 
peace will be cheap and easy. It may be costly—in time, in 
effort, in expense, and in sacrifice. And any nation unwilling 
to meet such demands cannot—and will not—lead the free 
world. 

My fellow citizens, we might afford to be tolerant—in an 
amused way—of the current effort to sell senseless economic 
panaceas in a political bargain-basement. We cannot be very 
tolerant of the suggestion that the peace of the world can 
be bought on the same terms and at the same counter. And 
the man who today dismisses our military draft as “an in- 
credible waste” is a man speaking incredible folly. 
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The strength of America, in this world of 1956, means 
much more than the pride or the power of one nation. It is 
the hope—and the need—of free men in all the world. 

I say to you that no government seeks the peace of the 
world—the concord of all nations—the friendship of all 
peoples—more fervently, more steadfastly, than the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

And I say this to you no less solemnly: we shall seek these 
goals by staying strong and growing stronger. For a weak 
nation cannot bring hope to its friends. It can only beg 
mercy from its enemies. 

My fellow citizens, in these times, it is natural enough for 
me often to look back to the times, the problems, and the 
words of our nation’s first Republican President. 

He asked himself, as you may remember, a question that 
we, a century later, often ask ourselves: “What constitutes 
the bulwark of our own liberty and independence?” 

And this was Lincoln's memorable answer: 

“Ie is not our frowning battlements, our bristling sea- 
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coasts. Our reliance is the love of liberty which God has 
planted in us. Our defense is in the spirit which prizes liberty 
as the heritage of all men, in all lands, everywhere.” 

Let us nc:—with all our talk of super bombs, fire power, 
air power, intercontinental missiles—let us never forget this 
truth. 

It is this truth that binds us all, firmly and forever, in a 
common cause—the man who grows rice in Burma—or wheat 
in Iowa; the man who mines coal in the Ruhr—or in West 
Virginia; the fisherman off the bay of Naples—or off the 
shores of California. 

And this is the truth which makes a single, and meaning- 
ful sacrifice of those lives that have been given in battle by 
the French soldier at Verdun, the British tommy at Dunkirk, 
the G. I. in Korea. 

Living by this truth—and faithful to all that it may 
demand of us—we can pray—and dare believe—that the 
hope of free men, for a world of justice and of law, must 
one day proudly prevail. 


Our Foreign Policy 


THE FAILURE OF THE REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION 
By ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Democratic Nominee for President 
Delivered at a Rally in Cincinnati, Ohio, October 19, 1956 


failure of the Republican Administration. I mean its 

failure in conducting our foreign policy. For although 
its failures have been serious here at home, in serving the 
cause of peace they are far more serious. And they should 
not be kept out of sight—where the Administration would 
like to keep them. It will be a sad day for America when 
we no longer talk about the issue that means more to us 
than any other. 

I'm not going to spend much time on the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dulles. Under our Constitution, the President 
conducts America’s relations with the rest of the world, and 
he is responsible for them, and for his Secretary of State. 

But I cannot refrain from commenting on Mr. Dulles’ 
special contribution to our public life—you might almost 
call it Mr. Dulles’ one new idea. I mean his habit of describing 
every defeat as a victory and every setback as a triumph. He 
is a master of reverse English. 

We would all be better off with less fiction and more 
plain speaking about our foreign affairs. 

The Republican candidate has a list of successes he likes 
to recite. And let us acknowledge such successes as we have 
had and be thankful. 

There is, unfortunately, another list. 

This other list shows that Korea is still divided by an 
uneasy armistice line and still costs us hundreds of millions 
of dollars in economic and military aid. 

The richest half of Indochina has become a new Communist 
satellite, and after loud words and gestures America emerged 
from that debacle looking like a “paper tiger.” 

Communism and neutralism have made great gains in 
Ceylon and Burma and Indonesia in the past year or so. 

In India, which may be the key to 2 free Asia, we will 
have had four ambassadors in three and a half years—pro- 
vided the Administration gets around to filling the vacancy 
which has existed since last July. And that is a very poor 
way of showing our concern for the second largest and one 
of the most influential countries in the world. 


[ae TO TALK with you about the most serious 





In Western Europe, when the idea of a European defense 
community collapsed, we heard ro more about Mr. Dulles’ 
threatened “agonizing reappraisal,” and meanwhile the de- 
clining influence of NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion) has stirred widespread concern. 

France has withdrawn most of her NATO forces to North 
Africa. 

The Cyprus dispute has gravely disturbed the relations 
between three of our valued allies. Yet so far as I can 
discover, we have been of no help whatsoever in settling that 
dispute. 

Iceland is insisting on the withdrawal of our forces from 
the key base we built there. 

America’s relations with its oldest and strongest allies, 
Britain and France, are more fragile than they have been in 
a generation or more. 

And the Republican candidate says that “all is well,” that 
communism is “on the run,” that “American prestige has 
never been higher,” that peace is secure. 

I do not mean to criticize the compromises that have been 
made. But I severely criticize this effort to mislead the people, 
to describe an armed truce as peace, to gloss over serious 
difficulties, to obscure the grim realities, to encourage the 
people not to know the truth. 

What are the realities? 

We live at a watershed of history—and no man knows in 
what direction the elemental forces that are loose in the 
world will turn. 

This much is plain: the West, so the dominant force 
in world affairs, has now gone on the defensive, drawing back 
little by little from positions long established in the rest of 
the world, particularly in Asia and Africa. 

At the same time the Communist sphere has been growing, 
adding to its vast empire here and there, as it welded Com- 
munist ideology to modern technology to forge a powerful 
weapon for expansion. 

And there is a third area or grouping—of peoples who have 
recently won or who are struggling to win i ce, to 
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ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


gain control of their own futures, to escape from poverty, to 
win a place for themselves in the sun. 

The truth is that the lines of division are fluid and might 
shift in any direction. Though we have great influence—as 
much as any other power, or more—we can no more, alone, 
control the force at work than we can make the seas do our 
bidding. For our power, like all power, is limited. We are 
rich, but there are only 168,000,000 of us and we have 
2,500,000,000 neighbors. Our power is necessarily in conflict 
with the power of others who do not share or only partly 
share our aspirations. 

The end of this conflict cannot be foreseen, nor the victor. 
History knows no sure things. But we do know that we have 
not been doing well these past few years. 

We need to be called to labor, not lulled with rosy and 
misleading assurances that all is well. Leadership which fails 
in this is leadership to disaster. 

Yet a few nights ago the Republican candidate sought to 
make political capital out of a crisis that could engulf the 
world. Wars have begun over matters of far less moment 
than the Suez dispute—for the canal is a lifeline of the world. 

I have refrained until now from commenting on the Suez 
crisis. But I shall refrain no longer. The Republican candidate 
has himself introduced it, in a highly misleading way, into 
the campaign. 

A week ago he came before that so-called press conference 
on television arranged by the advertising agents of the Re- 
publican campaign more for adulation than for information. 
He announced that he had “good news” about Suez. 

But there is no good news about Suez. Why didn’t the 
President tell us the truth? Why hasn’t he told us frankly that 
what has happened in these past few months is that the 
Communist rulers of Soviet Russia have accomplished a 
Russian ambition that the Czars could never accomplish? 
Russian power and influence have moved into the Middle 
East—the oil tank of Europe and Asia and the great bridge 
between East and West. 

When the historians write of our era they may, I fear, 
find grim irony in the fact that when Russian power and in- 
fluence were for the first time firmly established in the Near 
and Middle East, our Government was loudly, proudly pro- 
claiming our victorious conduct of the “cold war” and the 
President reported good news from Suez. ; 

The Suez crisis and all the thundering that has preceded it 
will probably not become an important campaign issue. It is 
too late and we have hardly begun to realize its implications. 
It will take some time for the implications to sink in. 

But I must say that it makes coping with the new problems 
of an awakening modern world under Soviet influence a lot 
harder when a setback like this is painted as a triumph of 
diplomacy a la Dulles. 

This reverse was not inevitable. I cannot remember any 
other series of diplomatic strokes so erratic, naive and clumsy 
as the events of the past few years through which Russia 
gained welcome to the Near and Middle East. 

The trouble is that neither there nor anywhere else has 
the Administration shown any real capacity to adjust its 
policies to new conditions. Three and one-half years have 
passed since Stalin’s death which made possible the armistice 
in Korea that President Eisenhower takes credit for. It is now 
fourteen months since the Geneva conference at the summit. 
And I ask the Republican candidate to tell us of a single new 
idea that has emerged from Washington for meeting the new 
Soviet challenge. 

Instead of fresh ideas and creative thinking to advance 
the cause of peace, our approach to world affairs has remained 
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sterile and timid. It has remained tied to old methods, old 
thinking, and old slogans. We are trying to meet new con- 
ditions and challenges with old methods and means. It won't 
work. It never does. 

I believe the President knows this. He must. I think it 
was this realization that led him, three years ago, to think 
seriously of forming a new political party. For the central 
fact is that the leader of the Republican party cannot possibly 
deal with the problems of today’s world. If he did—if the 
President called now for the action which is needed in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs—it would split the Republican 
party right down the middle—with the election only three 
weeks away. For the Republican party has been hopelessly 
divided over foreign policy ever since the League of Nations 
battle and the triumph of the isolationists thirty-five years ago. 

The right to criticize—fairly, honestly, responsibly—is deep- 
ly rooted in the American political tradition. We cannot 
deal intelligently with problems unless we first recognize that 
they exist and ask ourselves what mistakes we made. Honest 
criticism is still the secret weapon of democracy. 

There goes with criticism of this sort a clear responsibility 
to state a constructive alternative. What will a Democratic 
Administration do to meet the challenge of our times? How 
will a Democratic foreign policy differ from the Republican? 

Let me say at once that I have no slick formula. No patent 
medicine to cure our problems. The difficulties which face 
American policy makers in all parts of the world are deep- 
rooted and complex. And this will continue to be so regardless 
of who wins in November. 

But it is equally true that there is much that can and must 
be done. 

First, our entire military establishment must be re-examined 
to determine how we can best build and keep the forces we 
need for our national security. 

There is much evidence that we don’t have the military 
establishment we need now. The problem is, I think, less one 
of money than adjusting our thinking and planning to the 
revolutionary changes in weapons and in world relationships. 

Among other things, I have suggested a restudy of the 
Selective Service system to find, if possible, some better way 
of meeting our manpower requirements than the draft, with 
its rapid turnover. 

I have been surprised that the Republican candidate has 
reacted so violently to my suggestion that this ought to be 
considered. I thought that it was hardly open to debate that 
we need to find a better way of obtaining the mobile, expert, 
ready forces we need in the handling of the new weapons and 
the new tactics of the military age. My suggestion, I should 
like to add, was aimed at stronger, not weaker, forces. 

Second, I would propose—in view of the unthinkable 
implications of modern warfare—that disarmament should be 
at the heart of American foreign policy. 

I have suggested that we could initiate a world policy of 
stopping the exploding of large-size nuclear bombs—the 
H-bombs. This appears to be a safe, workable, reliable proposal. 

I call your attention to the fact that the other powers 
concerned have stated that they are prepared to act. 

If we can bring this about, all mankind will be the gainers. 
And I think that we, the United States, should once more 
assert the moral initiative, which many wait and pray for, 
to break out of the deadly deadlock which has blocked all 
progress toward arresting the arms race that imperils us all. 

I am not dogmatic about this or any other proposal. Honest 
and open debate may suggest better ways. I think the heart 
of the issue is a weighing of different risks. The risk of 
permitting the arms race to continue unchecked seems to me 
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most serious in view of the furies that have been unleashed. 
The world has had the last great war that civilization can 
afford. We must, if it is humanly possible, make a fresh start 
for peace and reason. 

Next, I propose that we act, and act fast, to meet the chal- 
lenge of the under-developed countries. The choices these 
nations make may well determine the future of freedom 
in the world. 

We must do better than we have been doing. And the way 
to begin is to understand the hopes and fears of these peoples 
and to work out with them new relationships based on 
cooperation and trust and mutual respect. I might add that, 
in my judgment, the spirit of these new relationships is more 
important than an expansion of economic aid. 

I believe, too, that we must breathe new life into the 
Atlantic community. NATO has served and will, in some form, 
continue to serve an essential meed for collective security. 
But let us recognize clearly that cooperation in defense implies 
and demands cooperation in political and economic affairs 
as well. And in the neglect of these matters lies the ex- 
planation of the declining vigor of the alliance. 

Again, I propose a fresh approach to the problems of 
world economics. This new approach must take account of 
the almost universal desire for economic development and 
must rest solidly on the principle of mutual advantage. I 
am more interested in practical measures than in global plans 
for solving all the world’s problems by some master stroke. 
I am impressed, for example, by the possibilities of a world 
food bank as a means of aiding economic development and 
of putting our agricultural surpluses to work. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, I propose that the 
American Government deal openly, frankly, honestly with 
the American people. I think that in the name of security 
we have been sweeping far too many things under the rug. 
We have drawn a paper curtain between the American people 
and the world in which they live. 

It is easy—and when mistakes have been made or reverses 
suffered, it is all too inviting—to use the excuse of security 
for not telling the people che facts. 

Some things must be kept private, but a democratic gov- 
ernment must never forget that it is no wiser and no stronger 
than the people whose servant it is. The sources of information 
are the springs from which democracy drinks. These waters 
alone can nourish and sustain us in a free way of life. 

This seems to me the central point, for unless the American 
people are given the information required to understand the 
needs of this tempestuous, turbulent period when the swirling 
waters of three revolutions are converging, they will listen 
to demagogues who promise quick and easy solutions. But 
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the ideological revolution of communism cannot be met by 
quick and easy solutions. Neither can the political revolution 
of the oppressed and the newly independent peoples, or the 
historic revolution of technology throughout the world. 

I ask your support mot because I offer promises of peace 
and progress but because I do not. I promise only an unending 
effort to use our great power wisely in pursuing the goal of 
peace—in full knowledge that as soon as one problem is 
brought under control, another is more than likely to arise. 
If peace could be won by wishing for it, by fine rhetoric, it 
would have been ours long ago. 

I ask your support not because I say that all is well, but 
because I say that we must work hard, with tireless dedication, 
to make the small gains out of which, we may hope, large 
gains will ultimately be fashioned. 

I ask your support not in the name of complacency but in 
the name of anxiety. 

We must take the world as we find it and try to work in 
the direction of peace. We did not want a contest with world 
communism, but the contest is upon us. We cannot escape it, 
and unless we wage it with greater wisdom, greater skill, 
greater tenacity of purpose than our opponent, we will fall, 
as other great powers have fallen in other great contests. 

The first and in some ways the most difficult task is to 
recognize this fact of contest. General George Marshall used 
to warn his colleagues not “to fight the problem” but to deal 
with it. That is good advice for us today. If we try to hide the 
problem from our own minds, to pretend that it does not exist, 
to wage our political contests here at home in terms of mis- 
leading promises, we will be fighting the problem and we 
will fail. 

Peace is our goal. I am in politics as a result of a personal 
decision to do what I could to help in building a peaceful 
world. That decision carried with it an obligation—the 
obligation to talk sense, to tell the truth as I see it, to discuss 
the realities of our situation, never to minimize the tasks 
that lie ahead. 

I don’t know whether that is the way to win at politics, 
but it is the only way I know to win. For, if you entrust me 
with the responsibility of power, I do not want to assume 
that power under any false pretenses nor do I want you to 
labor under any misapprehensions. 

To do otherwise would be not only to mislead you, but to 
make my own task almost impossibly difficult, for I would 
not have won your support on the basis of an understanding 
between us about the needs we face and the demands they 
place upon us. 

To achieve such understanding seems to me to be the true 
function of politics. 


Equality Under Law 


THE DIVINE RIGHTS OF MAN 
By RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice President of the United States 
Delivered at the iwelfth annual Alfred E. Smith Memorial Foundation Dinner, New York City, October 18, 1956 


HEN I RECEIVED your invitation to address this 

W dinner honoring the memory of Alfred E. Smith 

I tried to think of a single theme that would explain 

his greatness. It was difficult to do this, because he had so 
many fine qualities. 

He was a poor boy from the East Side of New York. He 

had little in the way of formal education. But he achieved 

distinction as a leader of men, a tower of strength in the 


business community, and, above all, as a man of unblemished 
character. 

He was a magnificent example of the American dream. 
He typifies the truth of the statement that in America there 
is no forgotten man, no common man, no little man, no 
average man. There is only our fellow-man. 

Why is America a great nation? 

The greatness of America does not lie in our economic 
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strength or in our unequaled wealth. It cannot be measured 
by military power or diplomatic prestige. 

Other nations have been wealthy and powerful. But their 
wealth was for the few. Their power was vested in an aris- 
tocracy of blood or of class. In these nations, privilege and 
right were restricted to the ruling élite. The remainder, the 
so-called masses or common men, had duties rather than 
rights, favors rather than privileges. 

It took daring on the part of our founding fathers to say 
that all men were created equal. It took faith to assert that 
every man was endowed by the Creator with inaiienable rights. 

The world of 1776 was not cast in this image. 

In the words of Lincoln, “our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 

These moving passages from two of our greatest national 
documents carry a message which America today should 
never forget. It is a message of the dignity of man as a 
child of God. 

Other ages spoke of the divine right of kings. We speak 
of the divinely granted rights of every man. In our Govern- 
ment no man is so great that he is above the law. No man 
is so lowly that he is beneath its protection. We are free men, 
equal under law. 

When our founding fathers spoke of man’s rights as 
granted by the Creator, they put certain rights beyond the 
pale of Government. The state does not grant these rights. It 
cannot take them away. It can only protect and enforce them. 
These rights were stated simply in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Our basic rights are spelled out in more detail in our Con- 
stitution and its first ten amendments, the Bill of Rights. 

This was a daring concept, in the light of history at that 
time. It also stands out in striking contrast to the slave states 
of the present century. Thirty-nine years ago next month 
a new state was created in Russia. Twenty-three: years ago a 
new state was created in Germany. Both denied the dignity 
of man and the sovereignty of God and His moral law. To 
them the state was absolute, the citizen nothing. There was 
no right to life. Liberty vanished behind the barbed wire of 
slave labor camps and concentration camps. There was no 
happiness, because slaves can never be really happy. 

It is important that we remember that communism and 
mazism are evil things in themselves. They are not wrong 
merely because they have threatened American security and 
the freedom of other nations. Even if these threats had dis- 
appeared, they would still be wrong, because they denied 
human freedom and raised their blasphemous hands against 
the Creator. These things must be said, lest some of the steps 
taken by our Government be misunderstood. 

It is necessary for our national leaders to meet with the 
leaders of such states, in the hope of forging a secure peace 
for the world. We have even taken advantage of the partial 
lifting of the Iron Curtain to try to let Communists see 
freedom in action. But when we take these steps, we are not 
absolving a system that has enslaved eight hundred millions 
of our fellow men. That we must never do. 

Our purpose rather is to lessen their burdens today, and 
to hasten the tomorrow when they will be free. We hope 
first to remove from all mankind the paralyzing fear of 
war and the crushing burden of armament. Then we seek to 
prove to the Communist world that freedom, and freedom 
alone, can bring out the best energies of mankind. By a free 
exchange of persons, we hope to show them that, even on 
their materialist assumptions, they must restore full freedom 
if their society is to work. 
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The contrast between the lot of the citizen in their society 
and ours is a contrast between darkness and light. It is not 
that we are without fault or that we have perfectly lived up 
to our ideals. We had slavery during the first seventy-six 
years of our nation’s history. There has been discrimination 
based on race, religion and national origin. Even today there 
is resistance to the granting of our Negro citizens their full 
rights under law. 

But the greatness of America lies in the fact that the nation 
as a whole has fought to eliminate these injustices and to 
seek ever more forcefully our ideal of equality. When our 
Constitution was written, the founding fathers were preparing 
for the day when slavery would be abolished. When that day 
came, this nation went to war, brother against brother, to 
establish our ideal of freedom. 

We lived through the anti-foreign riots of the Know 
Nothing days and the hooded terror of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Each time we emerged a stronger nation, ashamed of prejudice 
and hate, and more determined to give equal justice to all. 

I feel sure that we shall pass through our present crisis 
with equal credit. Most of us here will live to see the day 
when American boys and girls shall sit, side by side, at any 
school—public or private—with no regard paid to the color 
of their skin. Segregation, discrimination and prejudice have 
no place in America, and I can report to you tonight that 
men of goodwill in all sections of our land are working with 
complete devotion toward the day when the American ideal 
of equality of opportunity is a reality for all of our people. 

The wealth of America does not lie merely in the produc- 
tivity of our factories and our farms. 

We are also rich in the greatness of our people. But who 
are the people of America? Ours is no master race. Our 
fathers came from all nations and from all continents. We are 
English, Irish, German, Italian, Polish, French. We are 
European, Asian, African. But first, last and always, we are 
Americans. 

We enjoy a better life than most of our cousins who 
remained behind. Is this merely because of the great resources 
of a new continent? We have been blessed by the richness 
of our land, but other nations with such resources have not 
progressed as we have. The real secret of American greatness 
lies in the fact that from the time of our foundation we have 
recognized the supreme dignity of men and women as in- 
dividuals. All of us, no matter how diverse our origins, have 
had the right to equal opportunity under law, and year by 
year we have been taking ever stronger steps to implement 
this right for all Americans. 

The result has been a fusion of the best ideals and the 
strongest energies of all the peoples that have come to our 
shores. In the “melting pot” of America we have not tried to 
shape everything according to one pattern. Rather, we have 
welcomed all and have all shared in the diversity and richness 
that each has to contribute. 

We must always remember that our nation has achieved 
so much precisely because of our willingness to accept what 
each new American has to offer. We are strong in our unity. 
But we are stronger still because of our diversity. We do not 
force conformity. There is no one settled pattern that is the 
American way. We are a progressive people, constantly 
experimenting to see what may be better than what we had 
before. Because we are willing to change, we are never 
satisfied with second-best. 

But underneath these changes are certain eternal principles 
which we must cherish if we are to retain our greatness. One 
of the most fundamental of these principles is that of equality 
under law, the basis of our civil rights. Let me explain tinese 
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two terms, “equality” and “under law,” as I understand them. 

Equality to us is basically a religious ideal. It does not refer 
to talent, ability, culeure or background, for we differ in those 
respects. Ir does not even refer to equality of opportunity; 
this is a consequence, rather than the substance, of our belief. 
Equality means one simple thing—in the words of Al Smith, 
“We believe in the common brotherhood of man under the 
common fatherhood of God.” 

But we have gone further and placed this religious belief 
under the sanction of civil law. Our Constitution and, par- 
ticularly, the Bill of Rights and the Fourteenth Amendment 
ordain that the full majesty and power of our Federal Gov- 
ernment shall be used to protect and enforce this equality. 
The sovereignty of Federal courts shall strike down any 
law, ordinance or action that tries to make any American a 
lesser person before the law. 

We uphold these rights even for those who would subvert 
and overthrow our system of law. We grant full rights to 
Communists, for example, not because we are soft on com- 
munism, but because we dare not be soft in regard to the 
great principles of law that have molded our nation. We will 
vigilantly protect our nation against treason and subversion, 
but we shall do this within the framework of due process 
and our proved concepts of justice. 

The decision of the Supreme Court on segregation in 
schools is but one step in a continuing process of giving 
substance and vitality to our democracy. 

State law and actions of the Federal Government are 
moving forward to eliminate bias in employment, discrimina- 
tion in housing, and bigotry in any form that can be touched 
by law. Race and religious hatred strike at the roots of that 
remarkable unity that is the achievement of our nation. For 
the survival of our highest ideals, we must eradicate them 
from the face of our society. 

But we who hold office in the Federal Government would 
be the last to hold that our efforts alone will suffice. The most 
perfect law legislators can write is only as good as the will 
of the people to obey it. And that will must come from within 
us. It cannot be imposed from without. Laws which do not 
have the support of the people will in the end be nothing 
more than dead and meaningless words on dust-covered 
parchment. 

If laws are not the complete answer to our problem, where 
must we look for its solution? Our Constitution has strictly 
limited the scope and powers of Government. We must 
always remember that those powers not specifically granted 
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to Government are retained by the people. And with power 
goes responsibility. 

This means that all of us have responsibility for imple- 
menting the American dream of equality. Our churches and 
schools, our labor unions and employer associations, farm 
groups and city groups, and the countless associations and 
societies that we have formed, all must work together toward 
our great objective. 

I do not like to phrase this goal in negative terms of 
avoiding bias and discrimination. Let me put it positively— 
we should all work to promote understanding, brotherhood 
and national unity. In this way alone can we retain and 
advance the national ideals which are the true greatness of 
America. 

Why is this cause so important? 

America cannot afford the moral, the economic and the 
international cost of prejudice and discrimination. 

We know the moral cost—the quiet suffering of millions 
of our fellow men whose only crime was that they were 
<lifferent in race or religion or color from others in their 
con:nunities. 

We know the economic cost—the loss of thousands of 
skilled craftsmen, engineers, teachers, lawyers and doctors, 
whom we need if we are to develop our resources to the full, 
but who are not trained because they are denied the equality 
of opportunity for education which is their right. 

I can testify from experience as to the international cost. 
Every instance of prejudice in America is blown up a thousand 
fold by the enemies of freedom and does irreparable harm 
to our cause abroad. I have often expressed the idea that 
the world struggle today is a contest for men’s minds. It is 
mainly in the realm of the spirit, and only secondarily in the 
military, diplomatic and economic fields. 

In such a struggle, the kind of people we are counts much 
more than what we say. To the diverse people of the world 
—different in race, religion and national origin, but one in 
the sight of our Creator—let us show forth the highest 
meaning of our democracy, a nation under God to seek the 
welfare of all, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, powerful 
and weak. 

This was the revoluti ideal which caught the imagi- 
nation of the world in 1776. Our history books tell us that 
the American Revolution ended in Yorktown. But the Ameri- 
can Revolution will not be complete until the ideals of 
independence, equality and freedom which kept men fighting 
at Valley Forge are a reality not only for Americans but for 
peoples throughout the world. 


The Substance of Freedom 


CONCEPT OF EQUALITY, HUMAN DIGNITY AND FREE CHOICE 
By LUIS MUNOZ MARIN, Governor of Puerto Rico 
Delivered at 1956 Special Fifteenth Anniversary Award Dinner of Freedom House, New York, New York, October 7, 1956 


these days, I know of none that should be more preci- 

ous to Puerto Ricans than that one of their number 
should receive an award in the name of freedom. For the 
award to be given to me as a freely elected official of Puerto 
Rico is particularly meaningful to my people, I am sure, be- 
cause more than any personal recognition it is a tribute to the 
love of freedom that all Puerto Ricans have. I need hardly say 
how grateful I am personally. 
The people of Puerto Rico are in a dynamic moment of 
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their history. They have looked at freedom afresh and so they 
are developing a new form of political freedom in an associa- 
tion of common citizenship with the United States. 

We have re-defined the concept of freedom—the whole of 
it. To us the house of freedom is the residence of the good 
life. The good life may be lived in different ways in different 
places. The architects of freedom must be ready with different 
designs in constructing the house of freedom for different 


peoples. 
Freedom is not so much threatened by nuclear weapons any 
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. They are developing a coexistence of their own. The 
real threat to freedom—a still more explosive threat than 
atomic fission—is the extreme poverty prevailing among great 
masses of mankind. With the hope or hopelessness of some 
two billion impoverished people lies the challenge to our 
liberty in the West, and in the world. It is at the same time a 
challenge to action—action, not by military strength, but 
by ideas and ingenuity and dedicated energies. 

Military strength there must be, to be sure, and enough 
of it, but the real job to be done is of the heart, not of the 
trigger. 

They say the United States has never entered a war properly 
prepared. There never was a war for which the United States 
was so eminently prepared as this war against want that looms 
before us. 

The two Eastern empires, implementing their tradition of 
despotism with modern techniques, are shifting their strategy 
from the total war because it is obvious to them that that 
means imparcial total annihilation of both sides. Instead they 
now bring to the poverty-stricken peoples the helping hand 
that can so easily become the closed fist. We should not rely 
on the belief that the material help they offer will always 
turn out to be meager, illusory, deceitful. If the two Eastern 
empires believe that their new method is effective for their 
purpose of getting two thousand million people on their side, 
their own people will be made to shoulder in privations what- 
ever the cost of the strategy turns out to be. There is a signi- 
ficant chance that underdeveloped creas will get real aid from 
the Soviet in their fight against poverty. 

It is time we pause to take stock of the nature of this new 
contest with the greatest stakes in human happiness the world 
has ever known. Is it to be simply a competition in the puis- 
sant arts of the investment, the loan and the handout? It cer- 
tainly should not be, or even look like, a global seduction with 
their side offering money in exchange for the sacrifice of free- 
dom and our side offering money in exchange for the adoption 
of capitalism. It should not be a match between two salesmen. 
The other salesman wou'd have the advantage. He is offering 
the underdeveloped areas the progress they want in return 
for merely the submission to which they have been accustomed 
for centuries. It is a tempting offer because hardly have they 
had time to familiarize themselves with freedom, even though 
most of them now have free national governments. They are 
being offered material improvement, a surcease from want, in 
return for giving up the hope of a shadowy thing that for ages 
they did without. 

Are we to compete on these terms? If so, what are we offer- 
ing? Freedom, of which the experience of the peoples con- 
cerned has been limited? Capitalism, which rightly and 
wrongly they mistrust? 

No, let's not undertake the new task as a sales campaign. 
Let there be the death of at least one salesman in this contest. 
Let the West apply itself to its great creative job as an adven- 
ture of the spirit, in a steady course of action motivated by the 
understanding that, somehow, beyond legalism and national- 
ism, the two billion men, women and children of whom we are 
talking in Asia, Africa and Latin America, are our fellow- 
citizens—again, not legalistically, but in a deep human sense. 
It is as such that we must aid them to aid themselves in a 
vigorous emergence out of extreme poverty. And let us do this 

use we have faith in what our civilization means, and 
therefore, faith that the basic dignity of all peoples will ex- 
press itself, if given a real chance, in terms of freedom. 

What I have described is no more nor less than what has 
transpired in the relationship between the United States and 
Puerto Rico. That relationship includes a bond legalistically 
defined, to be sure, but the real basis of it is a human solidar- 
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ity that can bind any two lands, great or small. 

My invitation to you is that you summon your strength and 
your will, your feeling for the value of human dignity and 
freedom, that you renew your creative sense of history, and 
make a real offer of your own to these two billion people, not 
in the spirit of competitive bidding, but as you would to your 
own fellow-citizens, as you have done to your own fellow- 
citizens of Puerto Rico. I do not mean showing a few examples 
of technological progress and saying, “these come from a 
civilization in which freedom plays an important part.” The 
Soviet can show very good technological progress that has 
occurred under quite different conditions. 

I greatly admire the Technical Assistance Program. My 
Commonwealth is poor, but my people take pride in con- 
tributing their own money toward the support of this pro- 
gram of the United States. Yet Western freedom today de- 
pends on prompt recognition of a sometimes unpopular fact— 
the Technical Assistance Program and some billion and a 
half in other forms of non-military aid are simply not enough 
in the face of the emerging Soviet policy of making gifts with 
a hidden red string attached. 

As we embark on this new adventure, let us remember that 
the substance of freedom lies in concepts of equality, of human 
dignity, of free choice, not in any particular form of thinking, 
or dealing or living. Let us avoid a confusion that has some- 
times stirred mistrust against the West. We know that a free 
enterprise system is impossible without freedom. But we 
should not assume from that that freedom is impossible with- 
out a free enterprise system. Capitalism is a dynamic social 
tool for the West. But freedom for those needing help is the 
right to accept capitalism or reject it, or compromise with it. 
The only thing freedom is not free to reject is freedom itself. 
Let us not evangelize our fellow humans in this great adven- 
ture with concepts that they may judge to be less than evange- 
lical. 

With the right kind of help, wisely given, the impoverished 
peoples of the world will develop tremendous unused energies. 
I am speaking for a people that did. They will seek out their 
naturally gifted sons and daughters, as we do in Puerto Rico, 
and give them practically unlimited educational opportunities. 
They will develop groups of young people who will show 
extraordinary enterprise in converting inert natural resources 
into national wealth, who will be dedicated to their commu- 
nities’ progress, who will endeavor to endow all this with a 
meaning and a serenity, perhaps by reaching deep into their 
ancient philosophies. These people will discipline themselves, 
instead of having to be disciplined by others. It is so happen- 
ing in my own Puerto Rico. 

When these young people dig into the great stock of inno- 
vations of the Twentieth Century, we should not expect them 
to come out every time with those we prefer. Every innova- 
tion has to be grappled with indigenously. They may prefer, 
for example, to form cooperatives instead of companies. They 
may prefer village community work, administered by the 
people themselves, to government-directed work. We must 
respect them, even when they do not imitate us. Perhaps they 
deserve even more respect from an enterprising people for 
having the creative courage not to imitate, side by side with a 
non-nationalistic eagerness to learn freely all that there is to 
be learned from whatever source. The great and only ques- 
tion is whether the product of their hands and minds goes to 
increase human freedom and human happiness. 

My invitation then is that you give these two billion people, 
not just the fullest economic support, but a spiritual welcome 
into the realm of freedom; that you say to them: “We are 
ready for a long pull with you for a generation in a great 
common effort of fellow men, of fellow dwellers in the house 
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of freedom. We will not ask you to pledge yourselves to us in 
any way. What we do we will do because we have faith that 
a world of men struggling toward freedom, no matter how 
wide the differences of opinion, will be a better world for all 
of us, certainly far better than a world of men who would no 
longer be free even to dream of freedom. We will do this be- 
cause we have faith in the fellowship and dignity of all men 
and are willing to back that faith with our brains, our muscle 


and our substance.” 
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If you speak thus, you will not be alone. Just as I know 
that my own people would want to participate in this great 
adventure of the spirit, would want to contribute greatly of 
their small substance and freely of themselves, just as con- 
fidently, I cam promise you that as other underprivileged 
peoples raise themselves to freedom in that full meaning we 
have come to give it, they too will join in what can become 
the greatest crusade the world has ever known. 


Importance of Global Command 
of the Air 


REMOVE THE CURSE OF THE OUTMODED STRATEGY OF BALANCED FORCES 


By MAJOR ALEXANDER P. DE SEVERSKY, Aviation Consultant, Author of ‘Victory Through Air Power’ and ‘Air Power; 
Key to Survival’ 


Delivered at Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois, October 12, 1956 


sity has expressed the desire to hear my views on the state 

of our national defense. It is particularly gratifying to see 
so many ladies present for in the next war—if one must be 
fought—the major casualties will be borne, not by the Armed 
Forces, but by the civilian population at home. Today, there- 
fore, military affairs are of mo greater concern to the men 
of America than to their womenfolk, who unquestionably will 
be called upon to play a key role in civil air defense. So I am 
encouraged to see by the attendance of you ladies that you are 
interested in the problem of our national security. 

You don’t want to hear a lot of platitudes, I'm sure. Those 
you get in great abundance from much higher and more ex- 
alred sources. I promise to be frank and forthright, to give you 
the facts as I see them and the conclusions in which I firmly 
believe. Whether you agree or disagree with my opinions and 
conclusions, I personally will be most gratified if my remarks 
give rise to a lively and thorough debate on the subject. For 
in a republic such as ours no national policy can be accepted 
and effectively carried out without such full debate on the 
issues by an enlightened citizenry. 

The Air Force emerged from the last world conflict as the 
dominant military service. Its primacy was not arbitrarily 
established; it was born in the crucible of war. Yet today it 
must struggle for its rightful place in the scheme of our 
national defense. Its wings are shackled by the so-called bal- 
anced-forces concept, which simultaneously calls for the big- 
gest Army, the biggest Navy and the biggest Air Force, with 
the net result that the Air Force cannot achieve sufficient 
stature, vis-a-vis the potential enemy, to acquire the global 
command of the air without which our Army and Navy, no 
matter how large, will remain unused inventories. 

We must not be misled by the fact that Air Force appro- 
priations appear to be larger than those of any other service. 
If we deduct from the Air Force's share the billions of dollars 
that it must divert for air components to support and haul 
around our ground forces, we find that it is getting an ex- 
tremely short end of the stick. 

I think the crux of our predicament lies in the fact that 
there exists a basic lack of understanding of what truly con- 
stitutes military air power. The popular belief is that every- 
thing that flies constitutes air power. To be sure, in the purely 
economic sense, this may be so. But militarily, such a loose 
interpretation of air power is misleading to the point of 
national disaster. 


I CONSIDER it a great honor that Southern Illinois Univer- 


AIR POWER, I maintain, is the ability of a nation to assert 
its will via the air medium. The military instrument by which 
a nation applies its air power is an air force. In time of peace 
the very existence of an air force of proper size and capabili- 
ties—what is termed an air force in being—can be used by a 
country to implement its national policy. 

In time of hostilities, the primary use of air power is for 
the establishment of command of the air, the condition in 
which one side retains its freedom of air navigation and has 
the ability to deny that freedom to the enemy. 

This is the crux of modern military strategy and will become 
even more axiomatic as the defensive complexes of the poten- 
tial belligerents grow in size and efficiency. In future conflicts 
command of the air will not be given to us on a golden platter, 
through enemy default—as was the case in Korea—but will 
have to be fought for and won in air battle, to which the entire 
resources of the nation will have to be committed. 

The advent of nuclear weapons does not change the nature 
of air power. With atomic warheads becoming common to all 
military forces, the supremacy of the Air Force as an instru- 
ment of war lies not in the nature of the explosive it employs, 
but in its superior and global combat mobility through the air 
medium, as contrasted with the inferior and geographically 
limited combat mobility of land and sea forces in their respec- 
tive mediums. 

The acquisition of aircraft by land and sea forces for 
logistic purposes does not alter that axiom. The acquisition of 
aircraft by those forces for air combat is tantamount to creat- 
ing separate, competitive Air Forces, an act which defies the 
basic military principle of economy of force and unity of 
command, with resultant overall weakening of the air power 
of the nation. To sum up, the air ocean is one and indivisible 
and must be controlled by a single, homogeneous force, and 
I mean, of course, the United States Air Force. 

And yet what have we done? We have deliberately frag- 
mented our air power, with the result that we already have five 
different air forces: The U. S. Air Force proper, the Naval 
air force, Army air force, Marine air force and Coast Guard 
air force. More than that, we have reached the stage of 
absurdity where the Navy is a self-contained Defense Depart- 
ment in itself. It has its ships, its army in the form of a 
Marine Corps, and its own air force. The Army, on the other 
hand, has its navy in the form of a harbor and river flotilla 
and now clamors for its own complete air component. Under 
the circumstances, it would be no more absurd for the Air 
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Force to demand its own navy and its own army to supply and 
protect its far-flung air bases and see to it that it has its own 
radar picket ships to insure timely air-raid warning. 

What we have done is to fall into the historical error of 
preparing to fight the next war with methods that proved 
successful in the previous war. As in the past we are taking full 
advantage of interim technological progress to embellish those 
obsolete methods to the point where they appear to be new and 
revolutionary, not only to the layman but to the self-deluded 
perpetrators of the diehard orthodoxy themselves. Yet those 
methods are totally unrealistic under the new power relation- 
ships existing among the protagonist nations. 

The classic example of this intellectual fixation, of course, 
is France’s Maginot Line. The First World War was won in 
trench warfare. So the French generals insisted that the next 
war would have to be fought by the same method. They 
took full advantage of interim technological progress. The new 
trench was not just a ditch in the dirt, but an impressive 
edifice of steel and concrete, equipped with every modern 
trimming and gadget. But the whole undertaking was based 
on the assumption that the next war would be just as static as 
the previous conflict. In point of fact, World War II proved 
to be highly dynamic. The Maginot Line was circumvented 
and ignored. The entire French national effort was wasted, and 
France went down in bitter defeat. 

Today our country faces the same danger. World War II 
was won, with balanced-forces strategy, via air bases. At that 
time such methods of warfare made sense, because of the short 
range and limited destructive power of existing aircraft. In 
the last war the destruction of an enemy base represented a 
major undertaking, requiring thousands of sorties, or flights, 
repeated again and again—since the bases had a persistent 
power of recuperation. Consequently, the simultaneous destruc- 
tion of a great many bases, dispersed over a vast area, was a 
wellnigh impossible task. But the advent of supersonic speeds 
over long range, together with nuclear weapons of a size 
transportable even by fighter aircraft, changed all that. 

In the next war, the methods of strategic-offensive-via-bases 
will no longer be possible because overseas bases are no longer 
tenable. Being within a short distance of the enemy's entire 
air potential—his long- and short-range aircraft alike—those 
bases, no matter how numerous, could be wiped out simul- 
taneously in ome sneak, Pearl Harbor-type of attack. Not 
thousands, but only one successful sortie per base would be 
required. One plane, one bomb—and a hundred-million-dollar 
base would evaporate! Nor would recuperation be possible, 
since the bases so struck would be made radioactive for the 
duration. 

It is inconceivable that anyone still can think that in this 
age of nuclear weapons and supersonic speeds, Russia can be 
contained by a chain of air bases erected virtually in her own 
back yard, as air power reckons distances. This is nothing 
but a modern counterpart of the Maginot Line delusion, for 
those bases will be either destroyed before we can use them 
or denied to us through sabotage and political defection. Wit- 
ness Iceland, whose Minister is even now in Washington de- 
manding—no matter how diplomatically—that our forces pick 
up their marbles and go home. 

Only on our own continent, under the shield of our vast 
defensive potential, do bases for our offensive air power make 
sense, because defense against atomic attack lies in the ability 
to destroy the enemy’s means of delivery—his aircraft and 
intercontinental ballistic missiles alike. That ability is in pro- 
portion to the degree of superiority of the nation’s continental 
air defense and its supporting, guided missile and ground 
complex. That is why the present limited effort for the defense 
of the continental United States must be replaced by vigorous 
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action of a scope and character comparable to the atomic 
Manhattan Project. With both potential belligerents having 
the latent ability to destroy each other offensively, it is the 
superior defense that may decide the issue, and, therefore, the 
very existence of such a defensive complex represents an indis- 
pensable ingredient of the nation’s deterrent strength. 

Only invincible offensive power and an insuperable defen- 
sive means, each in being, can save us from atomic destruction. 
Therefore, we cannot afford to acquire air defense at the 
expense of air offense nor vice versa. We must have both, in 
overwhelming numbers, even if it means cutting all our other 
forces to the bone—since, as I have already pointed out, their 
existence is meaningless in any case unless command of the 
air is guaranteed. 

But untenable land bases are not our only strategic head- 
ache. We are still pouring a large portion of our limited 
national resources and manpower into floating bases—the 
so-called super-aircraft carriers. These are another left-over 
from the methods of the last war—a floating component of 
the contemporary Maginot Line concept. As in the case of 
the French Maginot Line, the Navy is taking full advantage 
of interim technological progress. The new super-carriers, 
equipped to launch jet aircraft and guided missiles, are mar- 
vels of marine engineering. They are as large as floating islands 
—a convenience, by the way, to the enemy, who can dispense 
with precision sights. But stripped of those technological em- 
bellishments, the super-carrier is still just an enormously vul- 
nerable hulk, particularly for nuclear weapons, and contrary to 
the claims for its mobility, is for all practical purposes sta- 
tionary in relation to supersonic attacking aircraft. 

Moreover, in spite of fantastic technological changes in war- 
making, the Navy still continues to claim that a surface fleet 
is indispensable to our national defense in wartime, to keep 
the sea lanes open for the delivery of strategic materials from 
all corners of the world. This, too, is an echo from the dead 
past. 

Today the potential enemy, having in his possession long- 
range aircraft and nuclear weapons, does not have to bother 
at all with our Navy if he wants to strangulate our war 
machine. For, in the same way that he can destroy our over- 
seas bases, he has the ability to intimidate, neutralize, and, 
if he desires, destroy the very sources overseas of our strategic 
materials. Thus we may have the biggest Navy and the biggest 
Merchant Marine in the world but our ships will ply the seas 
with empy holds, for not an ounce of strategic materials will 
be available to us from the other side of the globe. 

The answer, again, is not the Navy, but the U. S. Air Force, 
because only the Air Force, by destroying the enemy's air 
potential, can save our far-flung sources of vital materials. 

This new reality of the air age, however, does not seem to 
impress our admirals, who are now bent on transforming the 
conventionally-powered Navy into an atomically-propelled 
Navy. But such a transition has no strategic significance. It is 
true that with atomic propulsion the Navy would be relieved 
of the refueling nuisance and that its speed might increase 
by, say, 10 per cent. Too much speed, incidentally, would only 
cause the ships to leap out of the water, and once airborne 
they would become weapons of the Air Force! But as long as 
ships so powered were still waterborne, they would be helpless 
targets for supersonic aircraft armed with nuclear weapons. 
I do not discount nor minimize the importance of atomic 
research, which is bound to affect and benefit every phase of 
our life. But I do want to make clear that the addition of 
atomic propulsion to an obsolete weapon does not by itself 
automatically transform it into a modern weapon. 

As a homely example of what I mean, suppose, by some 
miracle, we were able to inject an atomic reactor into a horse. 
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We now have a remarkable animal that can trot forever with- 
out hay or oats. Yet not one of you, I am sure, would discard 
your automobile and rush to buy that horse to do your daily 
commuting and shopping. For it is still a horse, with a horse's 
performance limitations—and inconvenience. 

The point I am trying to make is that the marvels of modern 
science and engineering become militarily significant only 
when they endow weapons with utterly different and superior 
military characteristics. 

Now, when the Navy talks about developing a long-range 
waterborne aircraft propelled by either jet or nuclear power, 
that’s a horse of another color. That makes real strategic sense. 
For those weapons will have extraordinary performance and 
mobility—possibly exceeding even that of their land-based 
counterparts. Personally I fervently hope that the Navy will 
pursue the development of such long-range waterborne aircraft 
with the utmost vigor and dispatch, because as soon as those 
aircraft take to the air the Navy will put its super-carriers 
into mothballs and stop the senseless drain on our Treasury 
and industrial capacity. Besides, by that time, I am sure that 
through the collective wisdom of the American people the Air 
Force will be authorized to take over this new weapons sys- 
tem in order to achieve the essential unity of command in 
strategic air operations. 

From all of these facts, we can draw only one, inescapable 
conclusion: that a fundamental change in our sailitary strategy 
is long overdue. Yet the Pentagon is against fundamental 
changes in our military strategy and insists that if such changes 
are to be made, they should come gradually, QUOTE “as a 
process of evolution.” UNQUOTE. Time and again I have 
warned that the danger in this philosophy is that while we 
evolve at leisure, the energetic enemy can overtake us and 
destroy us at will. 

Now it is my duty to warn my fellow citizens that as a 
resul: of such smugness and complacency in our Defense 
Establishment, we are already being overaken militarily by 
Russia. 

The recent Soviet air shows bore out my fears in this respect. 
Russia dramatically demonstrated to the Free World that it 
(the U.SS.R.) has in service a long-range, intercontinental 
bomber: the new T-37, known as the “Bison.” From data 
available there is no doubt in my mind that this bomber, 
already operational with the Red Air Force, is superior to 
anything we now have in production, including the great 
hope of our Strategic Air Command, the B-52, only now 
beginning to be delivered to the Air Force. 

Because of powerful by-pass jet engines of revolutionary 
design, which we failed to produce in America, and because of 
lavish use of titanium, which is still scarce here, the Soviet 
Bisons are true intercontinental bombers, which could attack 
our entire northern belt of states directly frora Siberian bases, 
and return without refueling. We have no such plane. Our 
current operational models of both the medium-range B-47 
and the somewhat longer-range B-52 are dependent on either 
intermediary bases or cumbersome inflight refueling to reach 
enemy targets. Only when engines comparable in performance 
to Russia's by-pass engine are produced in this country will 
the B-52 acquire truly intercontinental range. 

Russia's air force, free from dependence on stepping-stone 
bases, can strike at us with “frightful surprise” (to use Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's phrase at Geneva), whereas our intentions 
would be revealed to the enemy in advance as we poised our 
planes on overseas bases prior to attack. 

Russia sprang another surprise in Moscow by revealing a 
flock of supersonic fighter and light bomber aircraft, which are 
bound to excel the performance of our present service models 
because they are also powered by the eae engine, which 
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reportedly has twice the thrust of our existing models and a 
more economical specific fuel consumption than the current 
jet engines. These fighters can not only defend their home skies 
by shooting down our bombers but, striking with nuclear 
weapons, they can pick off our air bases on the Eurasian con- 
tinent like so many sitting ducks. 

But that is not all. A third significant jump made by the 
Russian aviation industry was demonstrated by a mass flight 
of turbo-prop bombers and air transports. These new Soviet 
planes can reach even farther than the Bison, and could strike 
at the very heart of this country. 

We have no comparable aircraft in service, because until 
recently we could nor get delivery on such engines. We could 
have obtained proven foreign prototypes and put them into 
immediate production. Instead, because of false pride in our 
own technical superiority, we insisted on starting from scratch 
and developing American prototypes. So we lost precious time 
and money, and were forced after all, in some cases, to turn 
belatedly to Britain for help and licenses in a last-minute 
effort to keep abreast with aviation progress. To our added 
humiliation, some U. S. airlines are already flying British 
turbo-prop aircraft in order to meet competition. 

What was the response to public consternation as the dis- 
closure of foreign aeronautical leadership? Vigorous measures 
to correct the situation? The adoption of new policies to 
replace erroneous ones? Not at all. The response was a super- 
colossal, Hollywood-type public relations and advertising 
campaign to herald the appearance of “artist’s conceptions” of 
the superb American commercial jet aircraft that will main- 
tain fantastic flight schedules—four years from now. 

This alluring dream of American jet transport supremacy 
was rudely shattered last March when General Ivan Serov was 
flown to London, not in an “artist’s conception,” but in a 
magnificent twin-engine jet transport, the TU-104, acclaimed 
by all experts as “more advanced than anything likely to be 
available in Britain or America for at least three years.” Since 
then, Russia has produced enough of these TU-104’s to inaug- 
urate an all-jet trans-Siberian airline now maintaining truly 
fantastic flight schedules. While our air generals are compelled 
to lumber to Moscow in old-fashioned propeller-driven air- 
craft, the Russian Ballet “flies through the air with the greatest 
of ease” to London via jet airliners in a few hours. What is 
more, Russia has already announced the completion of the 
TU-110, a huge new 4-engine jet transport that in size and 
performance matches our own prematurely-touted models 
planned for the year 1960. This latest Soviet airliner will be 
able to carry 170 passengers non-stop from Moscow to New 
York, a distance, via the polar route, of about 5,000 miles. 

The picture in the field of intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBM) is just as dismal. While our armed services engage 
in a jurisdictional dispute over control of these lethal weapons, 
and confidently predict that, given the necessary wherewithal, 
they will be able in five years to hit a target 1,500 miles away, 
the inconsiderate enemy—according to latest reports—has 
alreaay achieved the 1,500-mile range experimentally and is 
well on the way to developing an intercontinental missile of 
5,000-mile range—the so-called “ultimate weapon.” In the 
meantime, we learn, they are in mass production of 800-mile 
range ballistic missiles, of which we have none. 

With these missiles, together with its supersonic aircraft 
armed with nuclear warheads, Russia could easily destroy all 
our overseas air bases simultaneously, thereby stripping our 
medium-range Strategic Air Command of its power to retal- 
iate decisively. 

Thus we are near the point of total bankruptcy of the con- 
cept of “strategic-air-offensive-via-bases”"—bases both fixed on 
land and floating. This means that our huge inventory of 
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limited-range aircraft is useless, and that billions of dollars 
spent on those aircraft, overseas bases and super-carriers will 
have to be written off as a total loss. 

Ic must be shocking to the American people, heretofore 
secure in their belief in our technological leadership, to learn 
that America lags behind Russia in aeronautical development. 

In light of the fantastic progress being made by the Com- 
munists, I cannot agree with our Government's official view, 
and I quote, “Our security posture commands respect.” Un- 
quote. To the contrary, it is our weakened military posture 
vis-a-vis Russia that is responsible for the recent Red political 
advances: 

—In France, despite America’s financial help and the pres- 
ence of our armed forces, Communist representation in the 
Chamber of Deputies increased by 50 per cent. 

—In Southeast Asia, the people are politically demoralized 
and wavering. 

—In China, as well as North Korea, the Communists are 
making further gains. 

—India rolled out the red carpet for Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev and now flirts economically with Moscow. 

—Austria is lost as an effective Western ally through a 
peace treaty concocted by Moscow. 

—Finally, there is Egypt—and its Russian-inspired national- 
ization of the Suez Canal. 

The only explanation for these Communist successes is the 

rising military strength of the USS.R. The nations of the 
world are no longer sure on whose bandwagon it is more 
profitable to climb. Tito, a case in point, is trying to keep a 
foot in both bandwagons. I still maintain, however, that in 
time of crisis he, being a Communist, will tell the West that 
blood in thicker than water and line himself up with the 
enemy. 
From the end of World War II until quite recently the 
United States had a complete monopoly on atomic weapons 
and the means with which to deliver them to the targets. The 
threat that we might unleash this power held the Communists 
in check and prevented another world war. But now we find 
that the tables are being turned. Unless we make a super- 
human effort to regain our military leadership, it is Russia 
that will have the p vena force. It is the Communists who 
will acquire the power of persuasion over the Free World 
through the threat of massive retaliatiou. 

There is no time left for “gradual evolution.” If we are 
to survive, there must be fundamental and immediate changes 
in our military strategy. We must keep in mind that the 
Soviet regime did not hesitate to liquidate twenty million of 
its own people to perpetuate itself in power. It will not hes- 
itate to kill off twice or thrice that number of both Russians 
and Americans to achieve by force its goal of world domina- 
tion, should its present methods of infiltration and subversion 
fail. Therefore, those who state that full-scale nuclear warfare 
is impossible are simply indulging in wishful thinking. On 
the contrary, since the passive acquiescence of the Free World 
in Communist domination is unthinkable, only the miracle of 
the spontaneous internal collapse of the Soviet system can 
prevent such a war. 

More money for national defense will not alone solve the 
problem. Unless our whole military philosophy is changed we 
shall forever trail the rest of the world, not only in conven- 
tional aircraft, but in intercontinental ballistic missiles and 
even in man-made earth-satellite development. 

We must remove the curse of the outmoded strategy of 
balanced forces and free the American creative genius from 
the confines of this fallacious concept. We are still operating 
under a military philosophy that hoids that the next war will 
be won by our boys fighting in the mud 3,000 miles from 
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home. As a result, our present strategic position could be 
compared to a two-headed ostrich, with one head buried in 
the mud of NATO and the other buried in the mud of Asia, 
and its plumage exposed to the North Pole. If we don’t watch 
out, the Russians, flying across the North Pole, will blow 
some of those feathers off! The time has come when we must 
pull our heads out of the mire and take a good look around. 
The first thing we must do is to recognize the Air Force and 
its expert leadership as the dominant factor in our military 
establishment. 

To accomplish this, the next Congress must repeal the 
Unification Act and legislate a realistic Military Establishment 
that is attuned to the technology of our time. Unification, 
which is neither fish, fowl nor flesh, is the basic obstacle to 
the development of a sound and realistic strategy to make 
America militarily invincible. 

In the short time at my disposal I cannot present in detail 
the plan of military establishment that would answer our 
defense needs. I can state, however, that since every Service 
today—whether Army, Navy, or Marine Corps—wants to be 
a flying service and wants to project its power through the 
air, we must integrate our three Services into one single 
military department—with one uniform, one promotion list, 
and a single general staff; for all practical purposes a con- 
genial “Department of Air,” in which we have a bureau of 
ships, a bureau of the army, and bureaus of other military 
forces. 


Such changes cannot be expected to come from the Penta- 
gon. Even though some of our top military leaders individ- 
ually see their wisdom and timeliness, as a group they are 
entirely too regimented under the present setup to make 
such recommendations with impunity. 

There is only one source from which the necessary changes 
can come, and that is the American people, bringing pressure 
on their representatives in Congress. But they cannot act unless 
they are brought to realize the dangers inherent in our present 
military system. A thoroughgoing public debate on the subject 
of our national defense and foreign policy is a vital necessity. 
As a matter of fact, it should be the key issue of the current 
presidential campaign. I am disheartened, as so many others 
must be, to observe our respective candidates slinging mud at 
each other in mutual accusations over the mishandling of 
petty funds on the most picayune bookkeeping level. They 
fight bitterly over domestic issues, some important and some 
trivial. Yet no matter how important such issues are, we may 
never have an opportunity to settle them if the supreme issue 
of the survival of our nation is not resolved. 

True, each side accuses the other of having an unrealistic 
foreign policy. But all they do is “view with alarm” and 
indulge in name-calling, without offering a concrete solution 
of their own to our international problems. As the matter 
stands, our present policy was implemented by the Democrats 
more than 20 years ago, and later adopted by the Republican 
Administration without any significant alteration. Neither 
party has the moral courage to confess to the American people 
that in light of the profound technological and sociological 
changes of the time the current foreign policy is not only 
untenable but calamitious. 

The strategy of our national defense is likewise archaic. 
Democratic aspirants in all their references exhibit complete 
ignorance on. the subject, while Republican hopefuls stick to 
the “true and tried” methods that may have been valid in past 
wars but can lead only to disaster in any future conflict. So 


.the bewildered public is faced with the necessity of choosing 


between two evils, the Scylla of military ignorance or the 
‘Charybdis of military orthodoxy. 
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To me it has long been crystal clear that in any modern 
human conflict when one nation’s complete physical and 
human resources are pitched against another's, the entire 
populace can act in the necessary unison only under the com- 
pulsion of cotal regimentation or under the inspiration of total 
freedom. Our nation’s trouble today, I sincerely believe, is 
that we find ourselves half regimented and half free, since, 
ainong other things, freedom means the right of the people 
to have access to the facts. 

Yet for the last 20 years, regardless of the Administration 
in power, the American people have been kept ignorant on 
the issues of foreign policy and national defense. They have 
not had the facts which would permit them to exercise that 
enlightened public opinion without which a free society, in 
this nuclear age, cannot survive. On the contrary, a false sense 
of security has been deliberately fostered in the public— 
through adroit propaganda, self-serving security rules and 
slanted official releases—by those who are responsible for 
the policies that have left America behind the aeronautical 
eight-ball. 

Only the unique skills of our airmen, the product of 
America’s technological heritage and superb knowledge of 
how to fight an air war, still tip the scales in our favor. But 
this advantage will be short lived unless we step up our 
technological effort. 

The recent wide-open controversy among the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff is an indication that something is alarmingly wrong 
with our military setup. To label these differences of opinion 
a squabble or bickering is unfair, since they go to the very 
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root of our national defense and our country’s survival. The 
present attempt to iron out such differences, behind closed 
doors, by disciplinary action or Executive order may tempor- 
arily silence but cannot resolve them. The issues must be 
brought out into the open, for only the American people have 
the power to settle them. 

Those who feel that military matters are not the concern of 
the people are mistaken. Tactics and weapons are admittedly 
the province of the military expert, but overall national mili- 
tary strategy, like any other policy that affects our national 
welfare, is the province of the people. Moreover, in a democ- 
racy such as ours, enemy agents can move with comparative 
freedom. As a consequence, the enemy is even better informed 
than some of our top officials, who often get facts colored by 
political expediency. Therefore, our strength must be inherent 
and obvious to all. A free society cannot win a war by decep- 
tion or surprise. Once our people are brought to understand 
the meaning and importance of global command of the air, 
they will call to leadership men who have the kind of know!- 
edge, experience and philosophy that is adapted to this era 
of devastating nuclear weapons and global ranges at supersonic 
speeds. 

Today, no other course is open to us than to see to it that 
America is strong in its own right. If we are to survive, our 
Air Force must be able to achieve global command of the air 
directly from this continent—from horhe bases, the only bases 
that can be defended adequately—so that our country’s 
strength cannot be impaired, no matter what happens any- 
where on the face of the earth. 


Foreign Aid and United States Policy 


OUR ECONOMY IS NOT AS STRONG AS WE THINK 
By JAMES P. WARBURG, Author & Lecturer 
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long time to realize that the basic threat to the American 
future is political and economic, rather than military. 

Until universal disarmament is achieved, there will, of 
course, be the danger that war may destroy all human life upon 
this planet. But, if the world as a whole escapes from that 
catastrophe, there remains the very distinct possibility that our 
particular Western civilization will be overwhelmed and sub- 
merged in a tidal wave of global revolution. 

The greatest danger faced by Western Man is not defeat 
in war, but defeat without war. 

For the first time since Western Man gained ascendancy, 
he faces the imperative of learning, and learning quickly, 
how to live in and with « world which has forever escaped 
from his domination < 1d control. The Western peoples, who 
have so long shaped the course of world affairs, must now 
learn how to survive in a world no longer obedient to physical 
power—a world released from the coercion of ignorance 
which, if it is co be governed at all, must be governed not by 
power but by consent. Moreover, the Western peoples stand on 
trial before the conscience of mankind, for it is they who have 
brought mankind to the terrifying brink of extinction. 

The United States cannot alone meet this crisis of Western 
civilization. But, without the maximum contribution of which 
the United States is capable, the crisis cannot be surmounted. 

The United States cannot make its maximum contribution 
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so long as its people are left unaware and uncomprehending 
—so long as its leaders are paralyzed by lack of vision, lack of 
imagination and complacent self-satisfaction. 

We are quite literally sleep-walking into preventable 
disaster. 

I make this considered statement for reasons, some of which 
have nothing whatever <o do with world conditions and relate 
solely to our domestic scene. 

American supremacy in economic development and techno- 
logical advance is taken as much for granted in this country as 
eventual communist world domination is taken for granted in 
Moscow. This complacent assumption is unwarranted. 

Our economy is not as strong as we think. 

Our prosperity is not a peace prosperity. It is a precarious 
preparedness prosperity which will end abruptly if and when 
military expenditures are sharply curtailed, unless expenditures 
for other than military purposes promptly take up the slack. 
Because we are not preparing now for any such program of 
peace-time expenditure, we are building up a dangerous 
vested interest in not making peace. 

Our present high level of production and consumption is 
based upon an unhealthy mortgaging of the future. In 1955, 
Americans spent over 146% of their incomes. This came 
about through the reckless over-stimulation of consumer 
demand and the even more reckless over-expansion of con- 
sumer credit. When the consumer mortgages his future buying 
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power, the producer mortgages his future sales. In such cir- 
cumstances, amy corrective recession is likely to turn into a 
major downward spiral, especially when, as is now the case, 
one whole sector of the national economy is already suffering 
from a prolonged depression. 

The problem posed by falling farm prices and mounting 
agricultural surpluses is not one to be solved by flexible or 
fixed price supports. It can be solved only by devising a radic- 
ally new approach to the farmer's dilemma—an approach 
based upon adjusting crop production to world demand and 
of increasing consumption rather than supporting prices be- 
yond the reach of under-nourished potential consumers. 

The absence of any such solution to the farm problem and 
the continued expansion of consumer credit may before long 
result in a downturn likely to go much further than our polit- 
ical and economic leaders seem to anticipate. Such a setback 
might well be sharp enough to cause serious unemployment, to 
re-stimulate racial discrimination, to unbalance the precari- 
ously balanced economies of some of our allies and, worst of 
all, to create additional pressures against ending the arms race. 

The danger we face from these domestic sources is magni- 
fied by an external menace: Russia is beginning to beat us 
at our own best game. 

At the present rates of respective growth, it is estimated 
by careful analysts that Soviet production will, in about five 
years, reach the American level of 1956 and that, in ten or 
fifteen years more, Russia will have surpassed the United States 
as the world’s top industridl producer. 

That is not all. While a large part of our annual increase 
goes into satisfying the over-stimulated and over-financed de- 
mands of the American consumer, most of Russia's annual 
growth goes—at the expense of the Russian consumer—into 
incr production of such things as steel, machinery, tools 
and power-plant equipment, including atomic reactors—in 
other words, into precisely the sort of goods for which the 
economically retarded countries of the world are clamoring. 

Taken together, the more rapid growth of Soviet produc- 
tion and its concentration upon producer's goods rather than 
upon articles of consumption will rapidly make Russia the 
chief source of supply for world economic development. 

The political consequences of Soviet economic supremacy 
are self-evident. Given a continuation of openly hostile, cut- 
throat competition, they amount to communist victory without 
war. 

Having played the part of Cassandra, let me now briefly 
indicate how this somber projection of present trends may be 
proved false—how we can strengthen our economy where it is 
weak, increase its rate of growth and re-channel a substantial 
part of our productive capacity into the service of world eco- 
nomic development. 

1. Irrespective of whether or not the arms race continues, 
we must reduce the dependence of our economy upon military 
expenditures. We must also stimulate its growth in order to 
prevent Russian hegemony. Both can be accomplished by a 
carefully planned program of public and private expenditure 
in developing our own “underdeveloped areas’—by building 
much-needed schools, by clearing over-populated slums and 
building new housing, by improving transportation facilities, 
by flood control and river developments, and perhaps even by 
stimulating the growth of new, decentralized industrial centers. 
The statutory basis for such an effort already exists in the 
Employment Act of 1946, which requires the President to 
take the initiative each year in presenting to Congress the 
levels of production and employment needed for the nation’s 
welfare, along with recommendations for public and private 
action to achieve these goals. 

At present, we are inhibited by the misconception that any 
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program of increased public expenditure would mean deficit 
finance and higher taxes. We are not only mesmerized by the 
fetish of a balanced budget but misled as to our capabilities 
within the limits of achieving a balanced budget. Because we 
are spending 35 billions a year on unproductive armaments, 
we are led to believe that we cannot afford to make even the 
most necessary productive expenditures without either irre- 
sponsibly increasing the national debt or imposing additional 
taxes. Actually, wisely planned public expenditures combined 
with proper incentives to private investment would result only 
in a larger budget, not an unbalanced one; the increased rate 
of growth in our economy would produce greater revenues and 
eventually lower taxes. The accent here is upon “wisely 
planned public expenditures combined with proper incentives 
to private investment”. Public spending alone will not do the 
job. It depends upon how and for what public money is spent. 

2. In the face of the Soviet challenge, it is not enough to 
increase our rate of growth in order to keep ahead of the 
Soviet Union. It is also necessary to re-channel some of our in- 
creased production so that the United States, rather than the 
Soviet Union will continue to be the chief source of aid to 
world economic development. Our great, long-range advantage 
over Russia is that we possess the skills and the resources to 
meet the economic requirements of a world in revolution 
without taking foreign aid out of the hide of the domestic con- 
sumer. We are capable of becoming the world’s supplier with- 
out repressing the living standard of our own people. We can, 
however, do this only if we apply a certain amount of common 
sense to our definition of a desirable living standard and if we 
place certain restraints upon our “free enterprise capitalism”. 
These two provisos are not easy to fulfill. 

Part of what we must do in this respect can be accomplished 
through government action but most of it depends upon us 
as individual citizens. 

I suspect that most Americans already know in their hearts 
that in recent years their pursuit of happiness has become far 
too much a pursuit of material possessions, many of which are 
not only unnecessary but actually of little or only ephemeral 
value. Most of us realize, I think, that we are talked into 
buying a lot of things that we don’t really need or want— 
things that we know we cannot afford but purchase neverthe- 
less because they are offered to us on “easy terms of credit”. 
Most of us are aware of the fact that we are often persuaded 
to turn in a car or an appliance which is still perfectly service- 
able merely in order to acquire “the latest model”, because a 
flood of advertising and clever sales talk have made us feel that 
it is somehow not quite respectable to lag behind the proces- 
sion. 

What I suggest is that we apply a little more restraint and 
common sense; that we, as individuals, develop a little more 
sales resistance; and that we support certain government action 
to curb some of the abuses of our free enterprise system. 

There are a variety of actions our government could take 
to bring more necessities within reach of the consumer's 
income and to limit or discourage the excessive production of 
non-essential luxuries. Government could, for example, inves- 
tigate and, if warranted, prosecute under the anti-trust laws 
some of the giant corporations open to suspicion of monopolis- 
tic practices. This might result in a considerable reduction of 
food and other prices. The tax laws could be revised in such 
a manner as to eliminate the tax deductibility of questionable 
business expenditures, such as elaborate entertainment, “ insti- 
tutional advertising” and other items presently encouraged by 
the fact that “Uncle Sam pays for it anyway.” A mild version 
of war-time allocation of basic materials could be devised so 
as to discourage the production of luxury items, particularly 
where substantially the same product is marketed and heavily 
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advertised under competing trade names. 

In the presently prevailing mood of complacency, such 
government action is not likely to be popular, but I am con- 
vinced that public support would be forthcoming, if the Ameri- 
can people were given a chance to understand the truth about 
their present perilous position. 

These, as I see it, are the domestic prerequisites for the 
development of a new and imaginative approach to aiding 
world economic development. 

Once we free our national policy from outworn bookkeeping 
concepts of penny-wisdom and pound-foolishness, resume our 
forward progress and develop our ov potential, we shall 
find that, without —- any hardship upon ourselves, we 
can serve world progress far better than the Russians or any 
other nation. 

We shall then address ourselves to making the tools, the 
machines, the power-plant equipment and the atomic reactors 
that other people need and want. We shall grow the crops 
needed to raise the nutrition level of the undernourished 
peoples, instead of merely trying to supply them with the 
surplus of what we grow or manufacture for ourselves. 

The next problem will then be to develop methods of 
enabling other countries to acquire what we are able to pro- 
duce for them. Part of our publicly and privately planned 
domestic development must be to create markets in this coun- 
try for the surplus products of other countries, particularly 
the products of the underdeveloped nations. Why should not 
we, instead of the Russians, be able to take Ceylonese rubber 
or Burmese rice in exchange for tools and machinery? Why 
should we go on producing a surplus cotton crop which over- 
hangs the world market, leaving it to the Soviet bloc to barter 
manufactured goods for Egypt's cotton? 

Trade cannot, of course, supplant aid entirely. .Many of 
the crucially important countries, like India, will require long- 
term loans and investments of foreign capital. The revamping 
of our economy must provide not only for liberalizing our 
own import restrictions but for a deliberate program of long 
term investment abroad. The more of this investment can be 
channeled through the United Nations, the better. The more 
we challenge Russia to direct its foreign aid through the 
United Nations to match our contribution, the more we shall 
reduce Russian ability to gain political influence through bi- 
lateral economic assistance. 

[ am not saying that we must revise our policies solely in 
order to meet the communist economic offensive. The com- 
munists have created no new imperatives, they have merely 
shortened the time in which we must do what our own en- 
lightened self-interest has long demanded. Had there been 
no communist dictatorships, it is possible that the revolt of 
the underprivileged two-thirds of humanity might have been 
postponed for another generation. What the communists have 
done is to force us to face here and now the fact that the time 
is past when the white peoples of the Atlantic Community 
can hope to live in anelaatl comfort and security while the 
rest of the world exists in various degrees of misery. The com- 
munists have moved up the deadline for a decision which 
had already become inescapable. 

Before that deadline is reached, we shall have to win the 
confidence and friendship of the peoples who are emerging 
into freedom and seeking a fair share of the world’s produc- 
tivity, or else our civilization will perish. Before the time left 
tO us expires, we shall have to move into the vanguard of the 
existing world revolution or else be overrun by it. 

In the short time at my disposal, I can submit only what 
seem to me the necessary points of departure for a new 

program. 
One of these points I have already suggested; namely the 
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channeling of our economic aid through the United Nations— 
preferably through a new United Nations Development 
Authority specifically created for this purpose. 

To the extent that both Western and Sino-Soviet aid to the 
underdeveloped countries can be channeled through the United 
Nations, such assistance will be stripped of political overtones. 
Thus, this particular modification of American policy could be 
an important factor in converting Soviet-American cut-throat 
competition into constructive cooperation. 

There are at least four other reasons for adopting a multi- 
lateral, rather than a bilateral approach to the problem: 

1. A United Nations Development Authority would be 
better equipped than are Washington bureaucrats and Con- 
gressional committees to evaluate relative needs for capital 
assistance and to decide what conditions, if any, should be 
attached to such aid. 

2. Conditions imposed by a iJnited Nations Authority 
would be more readily accepted by the beneficiary governments 
than the same conditions if imposed by the United States. 
This is especially important with respect to fostering land 
reform and the creation of agricultural credit facilities in 
countries oppressed by large landholders and usurious money- 
lenders. 

3. A United Nations Development Authority could more 
readily make long-range plans and enter into long-range com- 
mitments than can the American government. Successful 
economic development requires long-range planning and the 
assurance that capital for approved plans will! be forthcoming. 

4. It would be far easier for our Congress to appropriate 
annual global contributions to a United Nations Develop- 
ment a than to make up its mind each year how 
many, if any, dollars to allot to each individual applicant for 
assistance. 

The second point of de e is to rid ourselves of the 
notion that the capital anh ot the underdeveloped areas can 
be supplied by self-liquidating bank loans and private equity 
investment. 

Neither bank loans nor private investment can supply the 
funds needed for malaria and pest control, for harbor and 
transportation development, or for the building of schools and 
hospitals. World Bank and Export-Import Bank loans can be 
made only within the limits of strict charter requirements, 
though the new International Finance Corporation will be 
able, so far as its limited resources of $100 million permit, to 
broaden the field at least a little. 

As for private investment in the underdeveloped areas, the 
ten year total of such American investment, apart from the 
exploitation of mineral resources, has amounted to only about 
$100 million. As against this paltry sum, private investment 
in the United States has averaged over $45 billion each year. 
The reason is obvious. Private capital seeks maximum profit at 
minimum risk. Before private investors will venture into the 
underdeveloped areas to any substantial extent, seed-money 
supplied out of public funds must create the political and 
economic conditions which will attract private venture capital. 
Even then, private capital will not always be welcome because 
it has so long been associated with colonial rule and foreign 
exploitation. 

Third, and most important of all, I suggest that we must 
rid ourselves of the notion that we cannot afford to con- 
tribute generously to world economic development until sav- 
ings can be realized from a reduction of armaments. Let us 
recognize instead that we cannot afford mot to make the con- 
tribution now, irrespective of what we spend on armaments. 

This is a point which I have poled, ~ emphasized, ever 
since 1950, when the late Senator Brien MacMahon of Con- 
necticut introduced a resolution pledging American savings 
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from arms reduction to world economic development. A similar 

pledge was given by President Eisenhower in 1953. As previ- 

ously pointed out: “This is a noble promise, but starving 
ple cannot eat promises.” 

I am not talking here about any fantastic figures. Competent 
estimates indicate that 242 to 3 billion dollars per annum 
is the maximum of foreign capital that could profitably be 
put to work in the underdeveloped areas. Even if the United 
States were to assume all of this annual burden, which it 
would certainly not do, its contribution would be considerably 
less than the American people spend annually on cosmetics. 

Perhaps the following simple figures will serve to place the 
matter in its proper perspective: out of every dollar we pay 
in taxes, something like 60 cents goes for our own military 
expenditure; about 54 cents goes for military aid and defense 
support to some of our allies; and only about two thirds of 
one cent is contributed to world economic development. 

Would anyone in his senses say that this represents the 
maximum effort we can make? 

The incredible neglect of our economic defenses, at a time 
when we are pouring billions into obsolete armaments and 
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alliances, will, if continued, spell not only our own doom 
but the doom of freedom throughout the world. 

The cure for this stubbornly stagnant misconception of the 
national interest lies here at home. We cannot pursue an 
intelligent foreign policy, adapted to the exigencies of a 
rapidly changing world, so long as our statesmen remain 
obsessed by outdated concepts of vanished physical power, nor 
so long as our political leadership lacks either the vision to 
see the true state of affairs or the courage to tell the truth to 
the American people. 

As a status quo nation, incapable as we now are of using 
physical force to prevent change, we are doomed to defeat by 
the revolutionary forces at work in the world. Our only chance 
for future greatness—if not our only chance for survival— 
lies in becoming once more, as we have been in the past, a 
leader of revolutionary change. 

To accomplish this requires no departure from the American 
tradition. It requires nothing more than the resumption of our 
natural role—the role which has, in the past, made America 
great, because America once attracted the allegiance of all 
men everywhere seeking change for the better. 


“As A Taxpayer, I Demand — 


BETTER MARKETING KNOW-HOW IN WASHINGTON 
By JOHN P. CUNNINGHAM, President, Cunningham & Walsh Inc., New York 


Deliwered before the Advertising Men's Post +:209 American Legion, New York City, September 24, 1956 


OTHER DAY when I was driving home from my 
office, I heard a radio commercial somewhat as follows: 
“Come to the Savoy-Plaza Hotel at cocktail hour. You 
meet the most interesting people. You will see interior 
decorators, beautiful models, and advertising execu- 
tives. Come to the Savoy-Plaza and see these interest- 
ing people.” 

And here is a paragraph from the book, “Treadmill to Ob- 
livion,” written by our loved and lamented friend and critic, 
Fred Allen: 

“Advertising agencies always confuse me. I suspect that 
many of them confuse themselves. To me an advertising 
agency is 85 per cent confusion and 15 per cent com- 
mission. A vice-president in an advertising agency is a 
molehill man. A molehill man is a pseudo-busy executive 
who comes to work at 9 a.m. and finds a molehill on his 
desk. He has until 5 p.m. to make this molehill into a 
mountain. An accomplished molehill man will often have 
his mountain finished before lunch.” 

Well, that’s the way many people still think of us advertis- 
ing men today. Some of them are in Washington. 

Fortunately for us, there are many important people in 
American business who do not agree with them, particularly 
some of America’s most noted economists. To us they have 
already posed a tremendous challenge. Paul Mazur, the 
banker-economist, recently said, “Advertising today faces the 
greatest challenge in the history of our competitive economy.” 
From now on the emphasis must be shifted from mass produc- 
tion to mass consumption. 

Many other economists have publicly called on advertising 
to do this job. 

They keep telling us our economy isn’t going to be feeling 
very well in a few years if we advertising men and salesmen 
don’t get busy. Something like a remark Don Herold, the 
writer and cartoonist, made sometime ago—"“I've finally figured 





out my epitaph: I KEPT TELLING YOU I WASN'T FEEL- 
ING VERY WELL.” 

And we certainly don’t want to see that epitaph on Amer- 
ican Business. 

As we all know, all the forces of advertising are set today 
to meet this challenge. All the marketing abilities among 
manufacturers, retailers, publishers, airwaves, and advertising 
agencies will be equal to the coming task. 

The current issue of FORTUNE in its lead article, pretty 
well tolls the death knell of the unfortunate “huckster” tag 
they tried to pin on us a generation ago—and a generation is 
only about five years in this fast-moving business. 

Quoting from the current FORTUNE: 

“At the same time, the attack on advertising as ‘economic 
waste, a familiar theme in the Thirties, has pretty much 
died down. As capitalism itself has grown more produc- 
tive (and popular) in the U. S., it has come to be more 
generally accepted that advertising has a good deal to do 
with the rising U. S. standard of living.” 

Now that we are so widely approved by not only business- 
men, but also by economics professors, lawyers, and bankers, 
there is one other area that I would like to explore here with 
you today. 

That is the Government of the United States itself. 

So far the appreciation of the Government for the power of 
advertising is limited to two areas. 

One: The fine work of the Advertising Council. 

Two: Election Time. 

The old-fashioned politician worked on a door-to-door sales- 
man basis. Every baby he could kiss, every hand he could shake, 
nailed down a vote. I note in the obituary of Dick Nixon's 
father that he shifted from a Democrat to a forever Republi- 
can because—and I quote our Vice President's father: 

“One day I rode a horse in a William McKinley parade. 
McKinley himself admired my horse and told me so. That 
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did it. I voted Republican for McKinley and Republican 
ever since. 

That horse probably put Richard Nixon into the political 
party that made him Vice President today. 

Apparently, once a presidential candidate kisses a baby born 
into the opposite party—they stay kissed—the baby and its 
parents forever forsake that party so they may be able to say, 

President So-and-So kissed our Joey.” 

But it’s slow work. 

Four million babies! Ugh! 

So, as you all know, the political candidates are all turn- 
ing to Madison Avenue, with multi-million dollar appreciation 
to be spent in a massive vote-getting operation in print, radio 
and TV. 

But when they go back to Washington, they forget it. They 
forget all about the vitality and power of advertising—except 
for the gzeat contributions in the public interest that are 
offered to them free by the Advertising Council. 

Take the U. S. Post Office for instance. It is one of the big- 
gest businesses in the world. It might easily have been 
originally put in private hands—as the telephone system and 
the airwaves later were. But it wasn't and I'm sure nobody 
wants to see it happen now. 

But it is a big business, in competition with other big com- 
munications systems, in competition with the express com- 
panies. Last year it did nearly $3 billion. And it lost around 
$400 million, Every year it loses money. In ten years, about 
$4 billion. 

Now whose money is that? 

It's taxpayers’ money. It’s our money. 

We all should be vitally interested in making the Post 
Office—which is a big competitive business—a profitable 
enterprise. 

Every economical force of advertising and marketing should 
be employed. A sales force should be set up to sell its services. 
With a Sales Manager. And an Advertising Manager. 

For example, I have read that some millions of dollars could 
be saved by getting people to use zone numbers on their letters 
—in time and manpower. (A much simpler job than some of 
the complex habit changes the telephone company has ac- 
complished by good advertising and publicity.) 

All of us in advertising know that a simple low-cost ad- 
vertising drive in newspapers, magazines, radio and TV could 
awaken the people—as taxpayers—in their own money-saving 
interest—to use zone numbers now and forever on. 

They're in the telephone book for ready reference—a full 
page, generously contributed by a friendly competitor, the 
telephone company—but how few people know they are 
there, or ever trouble to look ‘em up. 

Only advertising can close the circuit on this one. Simple 
advertising signed by Uncle Sam. “Use postal zone numbers.” 
“They're in the telephone book.” “You"ll save your own tax 
money. 

A brief economical advertising drive—followed by low- 
cost small space reminders—for a while only—can nail down 
this new national habit. 

Take Parcel Post. Sound advertising and marketing could 
certainly develop much new business here. 

Do they want more Valentine business in February? More 
Mother's Day business in May? Or will they save manpower 
money by flattening out these peaks? Advertising and planned 
publicity can do it. Either way. 

I understand first class mail, air mail, and air parcel post are 
all good profitable businesses. 

How about Money Orders? Here they are in direct com- 
petition with the banks. 

Don't they want to develop more of these profit services? 









Market research and advertising can help them. 

Why doesn’t Uncle Sam start an intense Direct Mail Cam- 
paign to sell some of these services? For him, it is free. And 
he already knows the zone numbers. 

As a taxpayer, | demand that the U. S. Post Office explore 
these possibilities. 

In other Government departments besides the Post Office, 
there are great opportunities for advertising and marketing. 
The Government has great services to offer its people which 
the people do not know about. As you know, millions of tax 
dollars are poured through government departments into re- 
search which come out in the form of those little informative 
booklets all the way from “How to Cane a Chair” to “How 
Not to Cane a Child.” 

The storehouse of information which costs millions to 
gather is not being well distributed because it is not well ad- 
vertised—because the lawyers and life-long politicians in 
Government do not understand the power of advertising. 

During the year of 1955, various Government departments 
had for sale and distribution 19,759 different titles of these 
booklets. They were prepared at great cost to help improve 
the health, diet, efficiency, and fun of the American people. 
The Government prints ‘em, stocks ‘em, and then sits on ‘em. 

You have to write in to find out what they have to offer. 
Imagine having to write in to Simon & Schuster or Harper 
Bros. to find out what they have for sale! 

Any other publisher would take their titles to the people by 
advertising. 

I venture to say that if they ran a few full pages a year, 
with the proper titles addressed to the proper audiences (with 
a coupon in the corner) (giving the Post Office a little busi- 
ness on the side) they would more than get their money back. 

Have they ever tried it? No! 

Yet they have a vast amount of us taxpayers’ capital tied up. 

As a taxpayer, I a more aggressive marketing plan 
for this storehouse of booklets. 

Still another area I believe to be susceptible to advertising— 

That is the Treasury Department. 

Income tax area. 

And I don’t mean explanatory advertising. They can take 
care of that on the income tax form. 

I'm talking about emotional and reason-why advertising. 

How many billions of income taxes are never collected each 
year due to “evasion” is anybody's guess. 

You can advertise to people’s consciences. The Advertising 
Council has proved that over and over again. A few years ago 
they tripled free Blood Donorship by awakening people's 
consciences to the need. 

A series of emotional advertisements just before April 15th 
telling taxpayers what Uncle Sam will do with the money he 
is about to collect might net many extra millions—now 
evaded. 

Imagine a dramatic photograph of the look in a disabled 
veteran's eyes as he steps from a wheel chair to walk erect 
again, thanks to the cure provided by Uncle Sam. 

Or what the monthly pension means to a Korea widow? 

“That's where your money goes.” 

Millions of conscicaces may no longer want “to get away 
with it.” 

I'm not talking large money. I'm talking low-cost test 
market operations—such as are commonplace in the soap, 
food and drug fields. 

To find out—compared with unadvertised markets—how 
much additional taxes you get back for each dollar spent. 

As a taxpayer, | demand an appraisal of this kind of possi- 
bility. 

Also don’t forget that the Government has a huge head- 
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J. G. TAGGART 


start on all other advertisers. It’s the U.S.A. talking with my 
dollars. Go ahead, Uncle Sam, I'm listening. 

Another tremendously interesting area for exploration was 
recently suggested by my colleague, John S. Williams—a 
senior vice president and director of our agency—in a speech 
he made in Cleveland. He concerned himself with the biggest 
governmental headache of all time. The Farm Surplus Prob- 
lem. He suggested putting the farm surplus problem—this 5 
billion dollar inventory—into the hands of sales and advertis- 
ing people. 

To quote him—"“Why couldn’t the Government set up a 
Farm Surplus marketing commission for the purpose of select- 
ing advertising agencies? I’m sure the political experts would 
know how to do this. They started the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission which is surprisingly free from politics and pressures. 
They could select agencies on a competitive basis as a prospec- 
tive client chooses an agency. Then suppose Wheat was 
awarded to McCann-Erickson, Cotton to J. Walter Thompson, 
Corn to Cunningham & Walsh, Butter to BBD&O, etc. And 
suppose each of these had an appropriation in relation to the 
problem. Suppose Butter were still a surplus and one agency 
should be awarded Butter. Their appropriation would naturally 
be large. The chosen agency would then go to work and study 
butter. It would put its best brains to work on studying 
markets for butter here in the United States and abroad. They 
would find new markets for butter, promote it and advertise 
it. They would handle the entire job as they would a national 
food iemiow. If Coca-Cola can do it, there is no reason why 
butter can’t.” 

Now I'd like to step into a little more controversial area. 
Look into the future a little. 

As you know, the Government is interested in housing on 
a large scale. 

I notice it has a booklet on its list—Its title: “Urban 
Renewal, What it is, New way to end slums and blight”—For 
ten cents. 

If there is one place we have failed miserably in this country, 
it is in the planning and building of beautiful cities. 

San Francisco, yes—somewhat by accident—of terrain and 
water—and Fire. Small parts of Boston—and New Orleans— 
disappearing fast. Washington—if you like it. New York— 
because of its dramatic verticality. And possibly a few others. 
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Sure, there is a public square or a park of character here and 
there in most cities—but from the point of view of general 
attractiveness and individual character—we have failed rather 
utterly if you care to take a good look at all the dreary cities 
that duplicate themselves from the Hudson River to—let’s 
say—San Francisco Bay. 

Mae West, somewhat of an expert in external architecture 
herself, is reported to have said of American cities: “After 
you cross the Hudson River, they're all Brooklyn to me.” 

We are deeply concerned with the “decor” of our own 
homes—where we spend about half our lives. Our cities, where 
most of us spend the other half, have been dismally by- 
passed by any semblance of any plan or design. 

Local politicians, contractors—yes, and advertisers, too— 
all conspire against city beauty. 

I suggest that the Federal Government expand from this 
little 10c booklet on “Urban Renewal” and consider a major 
educational and marketing plan with the objective of more 
beautiful cities 100 years fromm now. Just as the Department 
of the Interior has concerned itself with the great National 
Parks (away out there in the hills someplace). Perhaps the 
Department of the Interior should change its name to Exterior 
and concern itself in a major way with the entire Exterior of 
this country—particularly where most of us spend most of our 
lives. 

This is a major marketing project—requiring all the skills 
of launching a new product—research, merchandising and 
salesmanship. 

They already have a start in this little 10c booklet. 

But this may be a little too visionary—for these proszic 
and materialistic times. 

In conclusion, may I emphasize that in these several rather 
haphazard suggestions that I have offered—I am not looking 
for any large grab-bag appropriations for us advertising 
agencies to dip into. 

I'm requesting that the Government explore the values of 
modern marketing to sell what they have to sell. Some might 
be done by the Advertising Council. Others in competitive 
areas need all the skills that sales and marketing men can 
provide. 

As a taxpayer I—humbly—demand it. 


Agriculture and Consumer Demand 


THE FARMER’S SHARE OF THE CONSUMER'S DOLLAR 


By J. G. TAGGART, Deputy Mimister of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada 


Delivered before Boston Conference on Distribution, Monday, October 22, 1956, Hotel Statler 


no longer simple and direct. Instead a varied and com- 
plex group of industries process and convey food and 
other products from farmer to consumer and also act as the 
medium through which the farmer is informed of consumer 
demand. Indeed, in many cases distribution industries play no 
small part in shaping the demand. Because of the almost 
complete integration of agriculrure and numerous related or 
dependent industries I think it would be profitable for us to 
examine first a few of the facts respecting farm population, 
farm production and prices of farm products. 
It is now common knowledge that in both the United States 


Ti CONTACT BETWEEN agriculture and consumer is 


and Canada farm population has been declining for many 
years when measured as a percentage of the total population. 
In recent years thére has been a substantial decline in absolute 


numbers of farm people which, with sharply rising total popu- 
lation, has accentuated the relative decline. 

Along with a decline in total farm population there has 
been an even more rapid decline in the farm work force in 
relation to the total work force of either country. This latter 
fact, of course, indicates a disproportionate transfer out of 


agriculture of people of active working age. 
Another trend that is not so commonly recognized but well 
established by census returns is that the number of farms is 
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declining. Declining numbers of farms have resulted in out- 
right abandonment in some cases, but there have been many 
consolidations of smaller units into larger ones which, in so far 
as acreage is concerned, have tended to maintain the produc- 
tion potential at or above former levels. This, of course, is not 
the sole reason for sustained or increased production in the 
face of a decline in the number of farms and the number of 
farm workers. 

According to the most recent census returns, agriculture 
provides employment for about 10% of the total work force of 
the United States while in Canada the proportion is about 
14%. In Canada, however, about 25% of the farm work 
force is made up of unpaid family workers. Therefore in that 
case only 10% of the paid or self-employed work force is 
engaged in agriculture. 

These trends have been the basis for the obvious comment 
that farm efficiency has risen so rapidly and so far that 10% 
of the population now engaged in agricultural work are able 
to provide food and natural fiber to meet the needs of the en- 
tire population, whereas not many years ago 40% of the work 
force was required to do the same things. While no one who 
is familiar with the facts would deny that there has been a 
spectacular increase in efficiency of farm operations, it is not 
hard to establish that much more than 10% of the work force 
is now engaged in providing food and natural fiber. 

The rise in farm efficiency has been associated with and has 
largely resulted from a greatly expanded use of equipment and 
supplies produced by industries which at first glance may ap- 
pear to have little relation to agriculture. The shift from 
horse power to mechanical power has, for example, made 
agriculture an important consumer of steel, base metals and 
petroleum products. 

In recent years, too, agriculture has become an important 
consumer of the products of chemical indusiries, particularly 
in the form of fertilizers, pesticides and herbicides; likewise 
farmers are now considerable buyers of biologics and anti- 
biotics. 

All of these and many other supplies which could be named 
require manpower for production and for distribution to the 
widely scattered farm population of this continent. Each in- 
dustry in turn has many subsidiary industries which serve it 
with supplies and materials. One need not pursue this line 
of thought very far to conclude that many people who have no 
knowledge of, or direct contact with, agriculture are impor- 
tant contributors to the production of our food. 

On the other side of the farmer—that is, between the farmer 
and the ultimate consumer of his product—there are large in- 
dustries and many people engaged in processing and distri- 
bucting the products of the farm. Each of these industries in 
turn, as in the case of those which provide supplies for 
farmers, is an important and sometimes the only customer of 
other large industries. In this connection we think at once of 
those which produce containers. 

How many people are engaged in all these many and varied 
industries which either help Lemme do their job or provide 
indispensable service between the farmer and the ultimate 
consumer? I must confess that I am not able to give an exact 
answer. Obviously the number is large. The most enlightening 
article that I have read on this subject is from the pen of John 
H. Davis, published in the Harvard Business Review, January- 
February 1956, under the title “From Agriculture to Agribusi- 
ness.” May I quote briefly from that article: 

“Of late the point frequently has been stressed that one 
farm worker in 1955 produces enough to feed himself and 
17 other persons, whereas a century ago he produced only 
enough to feed himself and 2 or 3 others—as if the fact that 
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we needed proportionately fewer farm workers somehow 
made agriculture less important. But a comparison limited 
solely to production on the farm is misleading. In addition 
to producing food and fiber the farmer of 100 years ago 
also grew or made most of his own production supplies, 

provided most of his own storage, and did most of his 

own processing and selling—functions which today are 

largely performed by business rather than by farmers .. . 

Currently these combined operations account for about 

40% of our economy when measured either in terms of 

employment or of gross national product. This compares 

with 50% to 60% in 1855.” 

This comment, of course, was based on a careful examina 
tion and analysis of official United States statistics. While to 
the best of my knowledge no equally detailed analysis has been 
made of the Canadian economy, I am satisfied that the situa- 
tion is the same in principle though not identical in detail. 


If we recognize the accuracy of Dr. Davis’ findings, as | 
think we must, we cannot escape the conclusion that no one 
segment of the industries which are associated in the produc- 
tion and distribution of food could long exist without the 
others. If some disaster should occur to dismantle or disinte- 
grate our highly complex agribusiness, to use Dr. Davis’ term, 
which segment frome last longest? Doubtless it would be the 
general farm where a variety of foods are produced. On the 
other hand, the highly specialized farms which are becoming 
increasingly important would be overwhelmed almost as 
quickly as the strictly urban elements of agribusiness. 


Even though it is true that disintegration of industries 
serving agriculture might leave many farmers in a relatively 
better position than most other affected elements, it is clear 
that the farmer’s position too would shortly become an im- 
possible one. For example, the most successful and productive 
farms producing cereals, meat and dairy products are largely 
dependent upon petroleum products and electricity for power. 
In the absence of these sources of energy we could not revert to 
the methods of fifty years ago because we have few draft ani- 
mals to take the place of tractors. We could not even revert 
to the methods - the early pioneers because we have neither 
hand tools nor the skill to use them. Perhaps we could train 
golfers to swing cradles instead of golf clubs. This observation, 
of course, is highly fanciful, as you will all recognize. Never- 
theless I hope it does bring into clear focus the fact that all 
industries associated in the production and distribution of 
food are completely dependent upon each other for survival 
and prosperity. 

That observation brings me to another point that I wish to 
develop briefly. We have all heard a great deal in recent years 
about the position of the farmer in the nation’s economy. 
Many complaints have been raised on behalf of agriculture on 
the ground that the farmer does not receive his fair share of 
either the gross national product or the price paid by the con- 
sumer for specific commodities. I have neither time nor ability 
to deal critically with either of these questions. For a clear 
and critical examination of the position of agriculture in the 
nation’s economy I suggest that you read a paper by Professor 
John D. Black, of Harvard, which was published in the May, 
1956 number of “The Journal of Farm Economics.” This paper 
summarizes a number of the main considerations involved in 
this very complex question of the farmer's share of what many 
people call “the national income.” 


The farmers’ share of the consumer's dollar is a much sim- 
pler business, although there are many complications in the 
actual computations. Broadly speaking, when food prices are 
rising rapidly, the farmer’s share of the consumer's dollar 
tends to increase, but when food prices decline the trend is 
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sharply reversed and the farmer receives a smaller share of the 
dollar. The changes since 1949 in the Canadian figures for top 
quality beef will illustrate this point. In 1949 the farmer was 
receiving 649% of the consumer's dollar. By 1951 this had 
risen to 71%. There was a sharp drop in 1952 (the year of 
the foot and mouth outbreak and the closing of the U. S. 
market to Canadian beef and cattle) to 62%. The farm share 
dropped still further in 1953, to 57%. By 1955 it had ad- 
vanced only to 59%. For creamery butter, on the other hand, 
price support since 1949 has given relative stability of prices 
and the farm share of the consumer's dollar has varied only 
between 75% (1950) and 79% (1951). Since 1952 it has 
been 77% except for the one year 1954 when it rose to 78%. 
For potatoes, too, there appears to have been a close correlation 
between price and the share which the farmer has received of 
the consumer's dollar. The high prices of 1951 and 1952 were 
matched by a rise in the farm share from 49% in 1951 to 
61% in 1952. By 1953 it had dropped to 43% but in 1955 it 
rose again to 51%. 

In times of high employment and high wages and a gener- 
ally expanding economy, wages and distribution costs absorb a 
larger share of the consumer's dollar than is the case when 
economic conditions are relatively stable. The figures for white 
bread may be quoted to illustrate this point. Although the 
price of bread has risen since 1949 the farm share for the 
wheat going into the loaf has decreased consistently, from 
23% to 15% in 1955. In this case there are heavy expendi- 
tures for manufacturing, wrapping, distribution and advertis- 
ing while the value of other ingredients is also a considerable 
part of the value of each loaf of bread. 

In any examination of farm share figures the differences be- 
tween commodities in any one year are at once apparcat. 
These may be attributed to widely different processing and 
distribution costs as well as to the amount of the raw product 
actually present in the product as sold to the consumer. In 
Canada data on marketing margins and the farm share of the 
consumer's dollar are now available for fourteen commodities. 
Some, such as eggs, reach the consumer in a relatively un- 
changed condition while others, such as bread and canned 
fruits and vegetables, go through a number of processing 
stages during which they have other products added to them. 
In 1955 the farmer received 77% of the consumer's dollar for 
butter and 76% for eggs. At the other end of the scale his 
share was 15% for white bread, 17% for canned corn and 
21% for canned peaches, tomatoes and peas. 

It is interesting to compare the Canadian figures with sim- 
ilar calculations for the United States. The degree of agree- 
ment is more remarkable than the differences. In 1955 the 
farmer in Canada received a higher share than his United 
States neighbor for eggs, milk, butter, potatoes and canned 
peaches and peas, but less for beef, pork, chicken and canned 
tomatoes and corn. The wheat flour and bread figures are 
identical. How much reliance can be placed on these inter- 
national comparisons I do not know; differences in methods 
may produce differences in results which may make the com- 
parisons invalid. In any case the differences are often not 
large enough to be significant. 

It is clear that in both countries there has been a general 
downward trend in the share of the consumers’ dollar going to 
farmers. Taking the 1955 Canadian figures and comparing 
them with those for 1951, generally a peak year, the farm 
share was higher only for potatoes and canned vegetables and 
equal for chickens and canned peaches. For all other com- 
modities it was lower. Different people may reach different 
conclusions from these figures. For example, many farmers 
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believe that food processing and distribution costs are much 
too high and, further, that if these costs were lowered the 
farmer would get a greater return. On the other hand, it may 
be claimed that the costs between the farmer and consumer 
are more than justified by the increased sale of high value com- 
modities and that these costs actually enhance the return avail- 
able to the farmer. 

I should like particularly to look at the poultry meat busi- 
ness and to consider the relationship between the farm share 
and marketing costs. 

The Canadian farmer’s share here has remained remarkably 
stable at levels ranging from 54% to 58% of what the con 
sumer pays. The 58% figure applied in the years 1950, 1951 
and 1955. In the intervening years there was some decline in 
poultry meat prices, which probably explains the slightly lower 
share of the value received by farmers. 


In this industry, however, we have had remarkable, even 
spectacular, technological developments. Perhaps there is no 
branch of agriculture or of the food industries generally which 
can show a better performance. Poultry and egg production 
costs have been lowered in the face of rising costs on every 
hand. Quality of the products has been improved. Likewise 
mew processing, packaging and distribution procedures have 
been introduced which have appealed strongly to consumers 
and have had the effect of substantially improving the volume 
of sales. 


Have sales of competitive food products declined as a result 
of expanded sales of poultry products? Presumably they have, 
although it is difficult to prove that directly competitive prod- 
ucts, such as beef, pork and various other meats, have been 
the ones to suffer. It seems more likely—in fact I think it 
can be proven by careful examination of the facts—that lower 
priced energy foods, such as potatoes and bread, have to some 
extent given way to animal products generally, among which, 
of course, poultry meat and eggs have become increasingly 
important. 

This trend, although it may be more costly to the consumer 
at least in direct money outlay, is nevertheless continuing 
very strongly. From the point of view of agriculture as a 
whole the trend is highly desirable. The fact is that instead of 
eating wheat and corn as such we feed these and other ma- 
terials to poultry and eat the product in the form of meat and 
eggs. This form of consumption uses up vastly more farm 
production than if we lived more largely on the primary foods, 
such as cereals and potatoes. 

The poultry industry probably offers one of the best ex- 
amples of development of consumer demand by the applica- 
tion of the findings of scientific research and the introduction 
of new processing and distributing techniques. Research find- 
ings applied to breeding, feeding and management have re- 
duced or held down production costs while at the same time 
improving quality. New techniques and new materials have 
helped to hold down distribution costs and have undoubtedly 
delivered a highly acceptable product to the consumer. 

Other branches of the food industry have made similar 
advances with varying degrees of success. Perhaps some have 
stressed promotion and packaging more and product improve- 
ment less than the poultry industry. Both farmers and con- 
sumers are vitally interested in the methods used to increase 
sales. Most people in both groups will admit that salesmanship 
and attractive packaging are essential but few will claim that 
they are a substitute for a good product. In the vital matter 
of identifying and maintaining quality standards the processor 
and distributor bear an inescapable responsibility to both 
agriculture and consumer. 
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Attracting and Keeping 
Retail Executives 


THE ADVANTAGES IN A RETAILING CAREER 
By KENNETH KRAMER, Managing Editor—Business Week 


Delivered before 28th Annual Boston Conference on Distribution, October 22, 1956 


HE VERY FACT that retail sales are going higher, 

higher, higher year after year probably is reason enough 

to justify the belief that there is a growing need for top 
grade retail executives. Either the same number of executives 
will have to do a bigger and better job to keep pace with 
rising sales—which does not seem possible or likely—or there 
will have to be more and better executives to share this in- 
creasing responsibility. Furthermore, the decentralization of 
department store operations through the establishment of 
branch stores can be accomplished only by transplanting large 
numbers of executives from main stores to branches. 

Unfortunately, this demand comes at a time when the com- 
petition for people of executive caliber has never been greater, 
even in wartime when a ghastly percentage of our supply of 
manpower is drained off from civilian activities to the military. 
Also, the competition, made up of employers in all other kinds 
of business activity such as manufacturing, transportation, 
communications, and the like, generally appear to be doing a 
better selling job in attracting fresh crops of executive talent. 
And then, as if to add injury to injury, junior executives are 
being lured away from managerial type jobs in retailing by 
offers of better pay and better hours elsewhere. 

The overall result is that today in retailing the supply of 
executives—good executives, that is—is simply not adequate 
to meet the demand. Now, there are exceptions to this in in- 
dividual stores or in individual chains. But a number of retail 
executives themselves are in agreement that there is a real 
problem here. They are also in agreement that the problem 
is pretty well understood by now and that there are some steps 
being taken to alleviate, if not eradicate, the problem. A survey 
of stores and store chains, all of them with good reputations 
and good records, was made in a dozen major cities of the 
United States. The returns are both interesting and disheart- 
ening, informative and disappointing. Here, for example, i 
one of the discouraging reports from an important retailer: 

He hired 320 college graduates between 1948 and 1956. 
Now, less than half—only 38%—are still in his employ. Ac- 
cording to him, the first couple of years tell the story. People 
have second thoughts about what they want to do in life, 
women leave to marry, some are lured by higher salaries to 
greener pastures. 

That is fairly typical, too. Most top brass retailers know and 
believe that they lose a lot of executive-type people right at 
the beginning of their careers. What accounts for this? Why 
do stores fail to attract the cream of the crop from colleges 
while they are recruiting? Why do they lose so many in the 
first few years? 

One reason is easily apparent—it is money. Although some 
of the top retailers say that they try to keep abreast of other 
industries as far as starting salaries go, there is a wider belief 
that college graduates are offered better financial opportunities 
in other fields and that a good number of those recruited leave 
in the first few years to get more money outside of retailing. 
One store says that, dollar for dollar, it probably does not offer 
as much as imdustry—perhaps there is a $50 monthly spread. 


Another says it believes its salaries compare favorably for 
college men except in the great shortage area of engineers and 
technical men, adding that they may earn between $325 and 
$425 a month to start. A third one says its executive salaries 
are competitive with industry but this is not true for starting 
salaries. 

“We offer starting salaries that compare favorably with any 
branch of business to men who look especially attractive to 
us,” one store head explained. “But, on the average, we do not 
pay as much as many manufacturers. And I don’t think it is 
quite fair to compare salaries in retailing and in manufactur- 
ing. A great many people who go into manufacturing have 
special skills that require considerable training or schooling. 
We get a few such people, men with marketing or accounting 
degrees, and we are eager to get them. But the great majority 
of our employees come to us without any special training. We 
have to teach them. Beyond the starting stage, our salaries are 
good. They have to be. There is just as much competition for 
good men in marketing as in manufacturing.” 

However, there are non-financial reasons that are also caus- 
ing retailing trouble at the time hiring is done and in the first 
few years of breaking in future executives on the job. The 
most glaring reason is working hours—the six-day week and 
late working hours on some nights. One retailer put it this 
way: “A young married fellow quickly becomes conscious of 
the fact that he’s the only husband on the block who has to 
work Saturdays and whose evenings are unpredictable.’ While 
still another had this to say: “The problems we encounter in 
going after college grads for executive posts are not always 
financial. Night work (the store is open two nights a week), 
social prestige, and opportunity are some of the things those 
kids want to think about before they come in with us. I have 
found college grads figure retailing is a ‘cheap’ job—one any- 
one can get—sort of a last resort. They don’t look on it as 
a ‘prestige’ job—something they can make out to their friends 
as being really important. Then the night work is always a 
stumbling block—how many executives in other fields have to 
work retail store hours?” 

What these individual store operators have to say jibes with 
the results of a survey conducted a year ago by a committee of 
graduate students of the New York University School of Re- 
tailing. That study yielded 167 usable questionnaires from col- 
lege graduates who had left retailing icbs in New York in the 
preceding five years. Money and hours of work were the two 
main reasons cited by both men and women for leaving retail- 
ing. In listing reasons for leaving, 46% mentioned money and 
45% mentioned hours of work. And in making comparisons 
with their present jobs, 81% said they were better off money- 
wise and 69% said their working hours were better. 

Store officials were quick to point out certain advantages in 
a retailing career even while they admitted there were these 
disadvantages. Generally, they believe there is opportunity for 
more rapid advancement in store executive jobs and there is a 
greater future potential. 

The president of a Los Angeles store says there is a quicker 
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entry into high price brackets in the retail field. “Anybody 
with the spark, willing to work, can soon pass up his fellow 
executives in manufacturing,” he contends. Another West 
Coast retailing executive lists three inducements offered by 
the retail field: One, you succeed fast. Two, you get paid very 
well if you do succeed, Three, a man has more freedom of 
action than elsewhere in business. 

A vice-president of a store chain in the Midwest got quite 
specific in proving that advancement is rapid and that these 
advancements pay off in dollars. He said buyers or department 
heads earn $10,000 to $30,000 a year, and divisional heads get 
$18,000 to $50,000 in the big stores. When a group of trainees 
was checked after five years, it was found that their average 
salary was $7,500 with the top at $12,000. In one store, where 
there are 105 buyers, 50 of them got there in five years or less. 
In another store, the average age of the 18 top executives was 
41 years and they got their first executive responsibility be- 
tween the ages of 28 and 35. “I think,” he said, “there is this 
rapid rise because there is such a high percentage of execu- 
tives in retailing—one for every 8 or 10 employees. You have 
this high percentage because of the many points at which 
you have responsibility and because of the need for so many 
people to make decisions. In industry, you may have hundreds 
of people under one supervisor.” 

There’s another attraction, too, according to still another 
chain operating executive. He says that good men like to run 
something, and the retailing business gives them that chance. 
Contrast this, he says, with manufacturing, where a man may 
run a department in a plant but there are fewer chances to run 
the show. 

But the biggest drawing card for newcomers probably is 
rapid advancement. In its pitch to college students, one eastern 
store says “. . . once off-campus you want to arrive when you 
are still young . . . then make your career in the nation’s 
second largest industry, retailing.” Three of the six pages in 
its recruiting brochure are devoted to the store’s operational 
set-up and the routes to the top. 

Department stores are improving their techniques in the 
training and development of executives as well as the recruit- 
ing and procurement of them. 

Recruiting and training of executive talent now occupies 
fully half of the time of the store’s personnel manager, a 
California store official remarked. Their store system is rapidly 
expanding, he explained. “You simply can’t open a new branch, 
give it the splash it deserves and obtain the results you expect, 
without adequate staffing. That means you draw from your 
existing executive pool, and you must be ready to replace the 
withdrawals with new, trained talent.” This company has a 
formal 13-week training program. This is supplemented by 
on-the-job training by the immediate supervisor after the 
trainee has been placed in the job. 

The main store used to start the training program the first 
day a recruit reported for work. This system turned out to 
be not too effective. The trainee hadn’t absorbed any of the 
atmosphere of the store or of retailing, and much of the lecture 
material was over his head. Now, the store puts the recruit 
behind a counter for three months, may put him in the stock- 
room part of the time, before commencing the formal training 
program. For one thing, this 90-day stretch of sales and stock 
experience makes him feel like an employee. For another, 
it teaches him a lot of rudimentary things about the company, 
its facilities, and its personnel, as well as the jargon of the 
trade—all of which tend to increase his powers of absorption 
and understanding when the lectures start. After the 13-weeks 
course, he still has from two and one-half to three years of 
seasoning ahead of him. He needs market experience and 
branch store expericnce, and during this period he is likely 
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to be shifted around among the branches and the departments. 
During all of this time, of course, he is under the surveillance 
of his immediate supervisor, usually a department manager, 
who periodically grades him on his industry, intelligence, 
aggressiveness, versatility, and other qualities. 

In one midwest department store, an individual rather than 
a group approach is taken in junior executive training. A 
separate program is prepared for each person on the basis of 
previous experience and education and potential. Six months 
after starting the program, each trainee is evaluated. Sales abil- 
ity is one of the many things for which they are rated. “We 
rate Our executives on everything you could possibly rate a 
person on,” says one merchandise manager. Personality and 
ability to get along with others on the team are very important. 
Salary recommendations are also made at the six-month formal 
rating period. Every junior executive is rated every six months 
thereafter. 

A Southeastern store puts all mew persotis in training for 
six months, where they are trained by a squad in all facets of 
store operation. Subsequently, once or twice yearly, there is a 
10-week, two-hours weekly training course particularly for 
assistant buyers. Other inter-store training is carried out per- 
iodically. 

One West Coast operation puts a trainee through a short 
Orientation course and then puts him in a sales job. This 
is an honest-to-goodness job for which they would have to 
hire someone else if they didn’t put the trainee in it. He stays 
there for three months to a year, and is then made an assistant 
buyer. Within five years, he is a buyer if he is real sharp. But 
the store management feels the young man moves along fast 
because he had the demonstrated ability in the first place, not 
because of any magic in the training system. Any later training 
is mostly in areas such as employee relations. 

A store of comparable size, also in the Far West, has a 
nine-months intensified course for executives joining the firm. 
This includes lots of classroom work and a short stint in every 
phase of the store’s operation from packaging to selling and 
advertising. “Through this,” said the man in charge of the 
executive program, “we observe and question the new execu- 
tive on what fields he likes best and does best. At the end of 
this intense training period, he is selected for an executive 
position such as an assistant manager or a department manager. 
From that point onward, he is under his division manager, and 
is led along by this man until he is in a position to move ahead 
on his own. There is never a day in the first couple of years of 
an executive's life with us that an effort isn’t made to make 
him more valuable to the store.” 

A large multi-store operation reports that how executive 
training is handled in its organization depends on the individ- 
ual store management. The actual training can take two forms. 
In fact, there are two schools of thought among store managers. 
One school is strictly for on-the-job training. Trainees are 
assigned to department heads, and shifted around, and the 
executives report on them every six months. The other school 
goes for a combination of this plus classroom instruction. A 
classroom is set up in the store, and the trainees attend class 
on store time for about two hours every day. They hear instruc- 
tions in various phases of merchandising, so they'll get the 
whole picture. 

You can see, therefore, from these scattered reports which 
are typical of many others that there is no consistent pattern 
in executive training in the large stores or store chains. And 
there is practically no training, except on an apprenticeship 
basis, in the smaller stores. ‘ 

When you ask the top brass of department stores and retail 
merchandising chains about their turnover experience, you 
get a variety of answers once more. “,ae dcpartment store 
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in the midwest said that its turnover of executives is much 
greater now than ever before. It hopes to keep executives with 
more ease in the future by setting up some sort of a stock 
participation and retirement plan. “Just try to hire an executive 
away from Sears,” he stressed. “It can’t be done.” He attributed 
it all to the fact that Sears has a stock bonus and retirement 
plan. By contrast, another store in the same city says it has 
had little executive turnover lately because they have been 
expanding rapidly into branch stores. This has made it possible 
to promote more rapidly within the organization. 

One department store head said there are two reasons why 
executives leave the store. One, we ask them to go. Two, they 
get a chance to improve themselves. He believes there is a 
lot of jumping between stores but that has been true for a 
long, long time. He — most of the losses are to large 
metropolitan stores needing large numbers of junior execu- 
tives for suburban branches. 

Only a few stores have done very much about training for 
their existing executives. Very few indeed have ever sent men 
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through advanced management courses at Harvard, Stanford, 
Columbia, and so forth. Not long ago, the National Industria! 
Conference Board staged a three-day seminar on the subject 
in San Francisco. Only one retailer participated. 

These observations give some indication of the road that 
still lies ahead for the retailers of tomorrow. They have nor 
yet reached the point where they do as good a selling job to 
future executives as they do in pushing merchandise across 
the counter. They have seen other industries do more success- 
ful recruiting on the college campuses. They have neglected 
to emphasize the good points of retailing careers to those who 
might embark on them. Yet, they have made progress in their 
recruiting. They have improved training programs. But there 
is still plenty of room for improvement. And, as long as the 
volume of retailing business continues to grow as it has in the 
past, it is vital, it is mecessary that the retailers of America 
put more and more emphasis on the task of attracting and 
keeping executives. 


Communism vs. Confucian Humanism 


CHINESE NOT CONDITIONED BY TRADITION TO ACCEPT TOTALITARIAN RULE 
By DR. GEORGE K. C. YEH, Mémnister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of China 


Delivered before the Rotary Club of Taipei, Taiwan, October 11, 1956 


WO YEARS AGO, I had the privilege of addressing the 
[Nisin Rotarians on the subject of international under- 

standing. I am glad to be with you again and to have 
accepted your renewed invitation to speak today before this 
distinguished international gathering. It is the high ideals of 
international service and fellowship, to which you as Rotarians 
are dedicated, that have brought us together at this luncheon in 
an atmosphere of congeniality. I am particularly happy to see 
present amongst you the distinguished members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps and of the Goodwill Missions from Belgium and 
Italy and the two Iranian Senators who are all here as guests of 
my Government. To all of them I wish to associate myself with 
the Chairman in extending my very warm greetings. 

It may be recalled that before the Chinese Communists oc- 
cupied the mainland, certain Western scholars and experts, 
especially those in the U.S., had advanced the theory that the 
Chinese Communists were mere agrarian reformers and that 
they were essentially interested in broadening the basis of land 
ownership and utilization by the people rather than in com- 
munizing the political institutions of the state. That theory had 
been in vogue for some years and even held in esteem by some 
high quarters at one time until it was exploded by the timely 
acts of the Chinese Communists themselves who turned out to 
be anything but agrarians or reformists. They were in fact 
good communists. 

Since then and in the face of the seeming strength and sta- 
bility of the Chinese Communist regime, these same scholars 
have been advocating a new theory about the cultural tradition 
of the Chinese people which is supposed to condition them to 
accept communism and therefore renders any external pressure 
against its permanence hopeless and unnecessary. These intel- 
lectual experts claim that throughout China’s history there has 
been little evidence of personal liberty as the term is under- 
stood in the West; that the political tradition in China has 
been one of autocracy or despotism; and that given such a long 
background of political development there is little hope that 
the people of Chis .oday, in spite of the oppressive character 


of the present Communist regime, would organize themselves 
in open revolt against it. It is further theorized by these ex- 
perts that Confucianism, which governs personal relations as 
well as political conduct, is basically a school of thought in 
support of the dominant role of the Emperor, the Prince or 
any power-that-be because it inculcates obedience to superior 
authority whose relationship with the people is maintained by 
a system of compromises. Let me quote one passage from a 
recent work of these experts: 
. . . Confucian humanism was of course not the same 
as that of the European Renaissance, embedded as it was in 
the hierarchic Chinese society of status in which men had 
their various roles in society and norms of ideal conduct ac- 
cording to each role. The ancient idea of benevolent rule 
was at best paternalistic and often in fact despotic.” (A 
Documentary History of Chinese Communism, by Conrad 
Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz and John K. Fairbanks, pp. 22- 
23). 
Here is another example of the exposition of these theories 
from a more recent book: 
“The Chinese Communists benefited in this respect from 
certain aspects of Chinese culture. In general, it is in the 
Chinese tradition to accept powerful rule when it is suc- 
cessful rather than to oppose it. For example, there is no 
Chinese equivalent of the Indian tradition of passive resist- 
ance. Among Chinese intellectuals there is a special tradition 
of working with and accepting autocratic rule despite dis- 
agreement with, and even despite a substantial amount of 
opposition to, the policies followed by the autocratic ruler; 
and many Chinese intellectuals believed in 1949 that the 
Communists offered the best available possibility of achiev- 
ing their aspirations for China. At lower levels in the popu- 
lation the existence of internal peace in the sense of the 
absence of civil war and war-lordism added to popular re- 
spect for the regime.” (An American Policy in Asia, by 
W. W. Roston and Richard W. Hatch, p. 32). 
While many of these scholars and experts who have been 
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articulate on the subject cannot be said to be communists 
themselves, the Communists and their fellow travelers must 
have found in these writings a fresh political lever with which 
to promote, if not the recognition of Red China, at least the 
adoption of a “Two-China” policy or an attitude of resignation 
towards it. These theories may also help provide a consoling 
justification to those countries which have rushed to the recog- 
nition of Red China through fear or misjudgment. 

I propose today to examine briefly these fallacies in the light 
of the accepted and essential principles of Confucianism with 
particular reference to the ‘alien Chinese attitude towards 
despotism and dictatorship. With due respect for your as well 
as my Own gastronomic functions after such a pleasant repast, 
I shall confine myself to the very basic considerations and my 
discussion will be brief. 

I submit that the essence of Confucian philosophy is to 
place the hope of civilization in the perfection of the in- 
dividual. In this respect it is almost identical with Western 
humanism. To Confucius and his later exponents including 
Mencius, if the individual cannot be reared into a paragon of 
virtues no amount of enforcement of the law could bring 
about an assured state of peace and order. To them the study 
of man and man’s relation to his social environment consti- 
tutes the main purposes of education. Thus Mencius said: 
“Let a man not do what his own sense of righteousness tells 
him not to do, and let him not desire what his own sense of 
righteousness tells him not to desire; — to do thus is all he 
has to do.” In other words, an individual should be so culti- 
vated as to respond instinctively and properly to good and 
evil. In doing so, Mencius added, “he does not think before- 
hand of his words that they may be sincere, nor of his actions 
that they may be resolute; — he simply speaks and does what 
is right.” This instinctive response to virtue and righteousness 
is possible of a great man because, as Mencius said, “A great 
man is he who does not lose a child’s heart.” 

This concept of the cultivation of the individual in relation 
to the family, the State and to the world order is systematically 
treated in the Book of Great Learning as follows: 

“The ancients who wished to illustrate illustrious virtue 
through the kingdom, first ordered well their own States. 
Wishing to order well their States, they first regulated their 
families. Wishing to regulate their families, they first culti- 
vated their persons. Wishing to cultivate their persons, they 
first rectified their hearts. Wishing to rectify their hearts, 
they first sought to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to 
be sincere in their thoughts, they first extended to the utmost 
their knowledge. Such extension of knowledge lay in the 
investigation of things. ; 
“Things being investigated, knowledge became complete. 
Their es. Is being complete, their thoughts were sincere. 
Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts were then recti- 
fied. Their hearts being rectified, their persons were culti- 
vated. Their persons being cultivated, their families were 
regulated. Their families being regulated, their States were 
rightly governed. Their States being rightly governed, the 
whole kingdom was made tranquil and happy. 

“From the Son of Heaven down to the mass of the people, 

all must consider the cultivation of the person the root of 

everything besides.” 

Throughout Confucius’ dialogue, we are given to under- 
stand again and again that the basis of humanity lies in the 
cultivatior of the virtues of benevolence and righteousness and 
that these must be supplemented by those of propriety and 
knowledge. Despite all the later variations of Confucianism 
one concept has stood unchanged: that is, if the individual is 
not properly cultivated with these virtues, there is no hope for 
human civilization. The individual thus is vested with tre- 
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mendous responsibilities as he is thrown upon himself to 
speak and act as a standard bearer of culture. It makes no 
difference whether he is a king or a commoner, he must be 
taught to uphold and practise these rules of virtuous conduct. 
Confucius believed in the teachability of all men, for he said: 
“In education there is no distinction of class.” 

Since these rules apply to the ruler and the ruled alike, there 
has developed very early in China’s history a democratic po- 
litical tradition that the king or prince should continue to 
govern only in accordance with the wishes of the people and 
that he was not crowned with any divine right to impose his 
will upon them. For instance, we find in the Book of Mencius 
the following dictum: 

“The people are the most important element in a nation; 

the spirit of the land and grain are the next; the sovereign 

is the least important.” 

Again we quote from the Book of Great Learning: 

“If you gain the affection of the people, you will gain the 

country. If you lose the affection of the people, you will lose 

the country.” 

In the Book of Poetry, it is said: 

“When a prince loves what the people love, and hates what 

the people hate, he then is called the parent of the people.” 

The sovereign in governing his people is supposedly exercis- 
ing “the mandate of Heaven.” But what is meant by “the man- 
date of Heaven”? The answer is to be found in the Book of 
History: “What Heaven sees and hears is only what the peo- 
ple sees and hears. What the people judges to be worthy of 
recompense or deserving of punishment is what Heaven wishes 
to recompense or punish.” Here we can indeed draw a parallel 
from the great maxim of modern democracy: “Vox populi, 
vox Dei (the voice of the people is the voice of God).” 

Because the mandate of Heaven is but the mandate of the 
people, the right of the people to change the mandate, that is, 
to revolt against the ruler who has lost it, has always been 
impliedly acknowledged by the Confucian school of thought 
and made a part of the Chinese political tradition. 

When Mencius was asked whether a minister could put his 
sovereign to death, he said: “He who outrages the sense of 
benevolence is called a robber; he who outrages the sense of 
righteousness is called a ruffian. The robber and ruffian we call 
a mere feliow. I have heard of killing a mere fellow Chou (the 
last tyrant King of Shang Dynasty) but I have not heard of 
the putting a sovereign to death in his case.” 

When Confucius was asked how to secure the submission 
of the people, he replied: 

“Advance the upright and set aside the crooked, then the 

people will submit. Advance the crooked and set aside the 

upright, then the people will not submit.” 

As the people cease to submit to the ruler they are free to 
rise and depose him for in doing so they are regarded as exer- 
cising the mandate of Heaven for him. It is interesting to note 
that the word “revolution” translated into Chinese is (ké 
ming) which means exactly “to change the mandate.” Through- 
out China’s long history there had been countless popular up- 
risings which justified the change of the “Mandate of Heaven!” 

It may be said, therefore, that in traditional China, kings 
and monarchs might be possessed of all the regal prerogatives, 
but none had been invested with any divine right to per- 
petuate his rule. The wishes of the people figured often more 
importantly in the minds of their rulers than they cared to 
admit or gave credit for. 

What a world of difference there is between these concepts 
and those of Communism. Communism seeks not to elevate 
the individual but to debase him into a servile pawn in the 
interest of its dogma. The Communist individual is no longer 
a man of virtuous impulses but one who performs a mere as- 
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signed task, and in most cases, a dismal one, without being 
allowed to question why he is made to do so. He is merely a 
cog in the wheel of the state which rules over and above him. 

But the destruction of the individual is not the only feature 
of Communism which is diametrically opposed to the spirit of 
Confucianism. Between them there is another vital difference 
which must be explained. As we know, Marxism makes class 
struggle a basic tenet; all actions and principles derived their 
raison d'étre from the inevitability of class struggle. I do not 
think that Khrushchev, in spite of his clownish demonstrations 
of seeming deviation, would dare budge from this set course. 
From the concept of class struggle have flowed all the acts of 
Communist violence and inhumanity. This is the very thing 
that Confucius and his disciples sought to discredit and avert. 
In the Doctrine of the Mean, the concept of equilibrium and 
harmony which a man of superior virtues seeks to achieve is 
presented thus: 

“While there are no stirrings of pleasure, anger, sorrow, or 

joy, the mind may be said to be in the state of equilibrium 

when those feeling have been stirred, and they act in their 
due degree, there comes what may be called the state of 
harmony. This equilibrium is the great root from which 
grow all the human actings in the world and this harmony 
is the universal path which they all should pursue. Let the 
states of equilibrium and harmony exist in perfection, and 

a happy order will prevail through heaven and earth, and 

all things will be nourished and flourish.” 

Here one finds an analysis of the nature of world peace 
based on the adjustment of human impulses to the primary 
needs of society. Here and elsewhere in the Confucian classics 
one comes upon numerous references to the need of an ordered 
priority of these impulses in the individual. Mencius laid great 
emphasis on the importance of having the best impulses 
triumph over the others in the gradual cultivation of the 
individual. Herein lies, in fact, the strength and continuity of 
Chinese civilization. The influence of the concept of good and 
evil, rather than the substance of a factual education, has been 
the dominant feature in the maintenance of peace and har- 
mony in China through the ages. 

This idea of equilibrium and harmony could survive only 
in a society where man is the index of human achievement. 

It is, therefore, small wonder that the Chinese Communists 
have sought to discredit the teachings of Confucianism, but 
it is Curious to see why some Western intellectuals are seeking 
to identify communism with Confucianism or at any rate cer- 
tain aspects of it. 

If the Western scholars must find any indigenous seeds of 
totalitarianism in China, they could look to the School of the 
Legalists (fa chia) who flourished more than two thousand 
years before the advent of Marxist-Leninism. They preached 
the theory of materialism and the supremacy of the State and 
the regimentation of the people in the interest of the state. 
They also advocated the principle of government by law and 
by force in contrast to the Confucian principle of government 
by men and by benevolence. 

Under the influence of the Legalists China was unified in 
221 B.C. after the subjugation of all feudal states but the 
first Emperor of the Ch'in dynasty sought to perpetuate his 
rule by ordering the burning of books, abolition of private 
teaching, and the liquidation of all those who chose to criticize 
the government or discuss forbidden literature, or who talked 
to each other when they walked abreast in the street. Yet 
mighty as the Empire of Ch'in had been, it lasted but a short 
span of 15 years! Totalitarianism had had its first experiment 
in China and was proved a dismal failure. It was unable to 
rear its head again until the Chinese Communists came to offer 
it to the people in quite another form. Compared with the 
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thoroughness and the pervasive penetration of the Chinese 
Communists today its earlier counterpart of the third century 
B.C. paled into insignificance. To say that the seeds of totali- 
tarianism are deeply rooted in Chinese culture just because 
they had briefly flourished in ancient China is to mistreat a 
small episode of their success as the main current of Chinese 
thought. To identify the negation of human values character- 
istic of the Legalists with the Confucian thought which stresses 
the paramountcy of these same values is to betray an academic 
irresponsibility which can stem only from an inadequate un- 
derstanding of the true nature of Confucianism unless we are 
to attribute to it an extraneous motive. 

I have tried in the limited time at my disposal to prove that 
in the political philosophy of traditional China the importance 
of the people has been not only fully recognized but also given 
due emphasis. I have also shown briefly how this acknowledged 
position of the people was made an integral part of the Con- 
fucian thought, particularly in the art of government. While 
obedience to authority was encouraged it did not rule out the 
justification of the right of the people to revolt and overthrow 
their government. It would be gross injustice to the Confucian 
school of thought as well as to the Chinese people the world 
over who continue to cherish its basic principles, to say that 
Confucianism has consistently sponsored despotism of one 
form or other and has always relegated the people to the back- 
ground. Still farther from the truth it would be to assert that 
the Chinese people have come to accept or be content with 
communism because of their cultural past. It is true that the 
Chinese Communists have imposed upon them a system of 
control and regimentation more rigid and thorough than at 
any period in China's long history and it is natural that one 
cannot expect a sudden outburst of open revolt against the 
regime before its reign of despotism reaches the breaking 
point. Nevertheless, in the recent Korean war, more than 80 
per cent of the Chinese prisoners of war who were pressed 
into service by the Chinese Communists and whose families 
were left behind on the mainland, chose to be repatriated, not 
to Communist China whence they came, but to Free China 
at the risk of their own lives as well as those of their loved 
ones. Thése “heroes of anti-Communism” as we call them 
needed no “explanation” from the Communist interrogators 
about the choice they were to make or from any Western 
scholars about their cultural background which should prepare 
them to accept the Communist way of life. They have chosen 
freedom for the very simple reason that they were able to 
distinguish between good and evil and let their impulses of 
righteousness triumph over those of violence. I am certain 
that had the rest of my people on the mainland been given a 
similar opportunity to register their choice as were these 
heroes of freedom, they would have risen as one man to Cast 
their lot with the cause of freedom. 

The struggle we are witnessing today is one between the 
forces of Communist totalitarianism and democratic freedom. 
In ideology it is a struggle between dialectic materialism and 
spiritual humanism. This is particularly true in China where 
the traditional values of humanistic Confucianism are now be- 
ing uprooted and replaced by a system of materialistic and 
impersonal values by which man is no longer the yardstick of 
achievement but his worth is measured by his forced service 
to the state. In the Communist world, the human entity is not 
reckoned with as a factor of its culture and the individual is 
lost in the coordinated mechanisms of the state. 

In conclusion, it is my considered view that the humanistic 
features of Confucianism are the very substance of the dignity 
and worth of the human person which must form the basis of 
all our fundamental freedoms. If the Chinese people have 
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made any positive contribution to world civilization, it is the 
continuity of this long humanistic tradition. This tradition it 
is that serves to link the Chinese people and the free West in 
our common quest for a higher ideal of civilization and for a 
fuller life of peace and harmony, for our concept of humanism 
is basically one and the same with that of the West. In a 
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world of enduring peace the individual must remain as the 
fountain-head of virtue and wisdom. He should be a free 
agent responsible for his own actions and deeds. It is for this 
reason that we in Free China are determined to treasure and 
enrich our own humanistic tradition as against the brazen ma- 
terialism of International Communism. 






“Towards Eliminating Delayed Justice” 


R. CHAIRMAN, President Maxwell, Fellow Members 
of the American Bar Association, Guests: 

I appreciate very much your kind invitation to par- 
ticipate in this Mid-Atlantic Regional Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Conferences such as this are well worth- 
while because they permit us to take stock of both our pro- 
fessional accomplishments and shortcomings. Ours is a public 
service profession dedicated to the cause of justice and it is 
only right that the standards to which we are held are very 
high. It is essential, therefore, that we meet and promptly 
develop concrete plans and programs for self-improvement 
whenever it appears that we are not measuring up to the trust 
and confidence reposed in us. 

Recently a public opinion poll was taken and the question 
was asked “Which profession do you respect the most?” The 
legal profession, I regret to say, stood near the bottom. When 
we ask ourselves why this is so the answer is not hard to find. 
We will not have great public respect and there is every 
reason for Jegitimate criticism while the administration of 
justice in many places is so slow. The public has every right 
to hold us to account as long as there are steps which have 
not been taken to eliminate delayed justice. As ministers of 
justice, lawyers have an unfilled obligation to discharge while 
this chronic situation exists. 

Just how serious is the problem? The Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts maintains comprehensive figures 
on all litigation in the Federal courts. One of the figures it 
compiles annually is the median time from filing to disposi- 
tion of civil cases in the district courts. 

Experts agree that courts which are functioning properly 
should be able to dispose of the average civil case about six 
months after filing. Against this standard, median time from 
filing to disposition of civil cases is shockingly long in many 
Federal district courts. In cases tried by the court the median 
for the nation last year was 17.2 months. For the Second 
Circuit it was 37 months and for the Third Circuit, 33.2 
months. 

In the Eastern District of New York the median time from 
filing to disposition of cases tried by the court was 49.2 
months. In other words half of the cases took longer than 
that. All things being equal, a person had only a fifty-fifty 
chance of getting a judgment in less than 4 years in the Fed- 
eral court in Brooklyn. 

In the Eastern District of Pennsylvania the median time 
was 41.7 months from filing to disposition. It was 31.4 in 
the Southern District of Ohio; 31.1 in the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania; 29.4 in the Eastern District of Louisiana, 25.2 
months in the Southern District of Illinois, and 23.3 months 
in both the Minnesota and Colorado courts. 

For trials by jury, the national median time from filing to 
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disposition was 14 months last year. The median time in eight 
District courts was 20 months or over; 5 had median times 
of over 30 months and 1, the Eastern District of New York, 
was in excess of 40 months. 

Many state courts, mostly in metropolitan areas, are equally 
far behind in their work. In New York City, for example, it 
takes from 2) to 4 years to get a case disposed of after it 
is “at issue.” 

It is little wonder that our professional standing is not as 
high as it should we. Perhaps we can explain why it takes 
three or four years in some places to get a case tried; but I am 
certain that no one can justify it. We might as well face this 
fact; if we are not willing and capable of putting our own 
house in order, someone else will do it for us, and probably 
in a manner not wholly to our liking. I, for one, do not want 
that to happen nor do I think it is necessary. 

The results of recent activities aimed at reducing the back- 
log give ample reason for optimism, confirm my sincere con- 
viction that we can solve this problem ourselves in the near 
future, and certainly warrant continued and enlarged efforts 
along the courses already being pursued. 

Some of the accomplishments and reasons for optimism are: 

1. For the first time during the 15 year period since 1941 
for which figures are available, the District Courts of the 
United States terminated substantially more cases than were 
commenced, reducing the pending caseload by over 5,300 
civil cases and the criminal caseload by 1,400 cases. This 
took place despite the filing of more new cases than in any 
year since 1946, over 62,000. As the pending caseload drops, 
it is obvious that the time it takes for a case to be reached 
for trial must also drop. It is most encouraging to know that 
with strenuous efforts and cooperation from the bar, the courts 
can cut substantially into the backlog. 

2. It has been unequivocally demonstrated that special pro- 
grams such as the one instituted by the district judges in the 
Southern District of New York which employed modernized 
calendar procedures, considerable pushing and prodding of 
reticent lawyers, and just plain hard work, can produce sub- 
stantial inroads into the law’s delay in a relatively short period 
of time. Primary emphasis was placed on terminating the 
oldest cases. Even so, the median time from filing to disposi- 
tion of civil cases tried by the court in the Southern District 
dropped last year by over 6 months while the national median 
rose. During the final quarter of the year, it went down an 
additional 444 months, indicating that at the present time the 
condition of the docket in one of our busiest courts is much 
better. 

3. As a result of the backlog drive by the Department of 
Justice, we were able to reduce our pending civil cases in 
court by almost 6,400 cases, for a reduction of slightly over 
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27 percent in two years. This left us with the smallest number 
of pending cases since 1946, approximately 17,000 cases. It 
also resulted in the largest collections in the history of the 
Department, over $42,000,000, which was almost double the 
1954 amount. During the same 2-year period our pending 
criminal caseload was reduced by over 3,000 cases, approxi- 
mately 29 percent, leaving the lowest total pending figure 
since 1889. With very few exceptions, our criminal docket is 
current. By continuing to emphasize this program, we expect 
to make a further substantial inroad into our backlog again 
this year. 

4. To give impetus and leadership to this all-out drive, the 
Attorney General called a Conference on Court Congestion 
and Delay last spring. The purpose was to enlist the assistance 
and to coordinate the activities of many organizations which 
heretofore have been working independently on this problem. 
The Presidents of State and Federal Bar Associations and the 
heads of other professional and civic groups which have been 
studying the causes and possible remedies met in Washington 
and devoted several days to a thorough discussion of the causes 
for delays in court. 

Recently, the Attorney General announced the membership 
of the Executive Committee which will carry on the work of 
the Conference. The country is fortunate in having secured 
the benefit of the knowledge and active assistance of so many 
widely recognized leaders from all groups which must neces- 
sarily cooperate if we are to make a direct and substantial 
contribution towards eliminating delays in justice. 

Representing the Judiciary are Judge John Biggs, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Judicial Administration of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, Judge Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, President of the Institute of Judicial Administra- 
tion, and Chief Justice Edmund W. Flynn, Chairman of the 
Conference of Chief Justices. 

Representing the Congressional Committees on judicial 
matters are Senator James O. Eastland, Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate, and Congressman Emanuel 
Celler, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

Representing the organized Bar are Mr. David F. Maxwell, 
President of the American Bar Association, and Mr. Arthur 
Littleton, Chairman of the National Conference of Bar Associ- 
ations. 

Representing State and public interests are Governor Arthur 
B. Langlie, President of the Council of State Governments, Mr. 
Philip Mechem, President-elect of the American Association of 
Law Schools, and Mr. Jenkins Lloyd Jones, President of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Because the Department of Justice is the single largest liti- 
gant in the Federal courts and because it seemed wise to coor- 
dinate the work of the Committee from Washington, the 
Deputy Attorney General was designated Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. With a Committee of this composition 
devoting its time and energies to congestion and delay, and 
with the knowledge that delay is not a necessary evil which 
cannot be overcome—witness the recent magnificent results in 
England and New Jersey in overcoming delay—I am not only 
confident but convinced that the factors which have brought 
about a dangerous threat to the administration of justice in 
this country can and will be promptly exposed and corrected. 

For some time now the Attorney General and others in the 
Department of Justice have been talking to groups of law- 
yers about this problem of delays in the administration of 
justice. Some of the immediate reactions received indicate a 
misconception in what is sought by public discussion of this 
problem. 

It has been suggested that it reflects adversely on the judi- 
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ciary to talk about how long it takes to get a case tried. Others 
have taken the defensive, arguing that some delay is essential 
to permit proper investigation of facts, time for preparation 
and time for settlements. Still others have sought to fix the 
blame on someone else, stating that judges cannot do anything 
if the laywers are not ready, or conversely, that lawyers cannot 
do anything where the calendar is congested. 

These reactions miss the point. They typify an attitude 
which may in part explain why the public is not entirely satis- 
fird with our profession. The litigant is mot concerned with 
fixing blame. He also understands that some time is required 
for proper preparation of a case. But he knows that when he 
has to wait three or four years for his case to be heard he is 
not getting good service from the courts. In short, he doesn’t 
want excuses; he wants something done about it. 

We know from experience that the way to solve any serious 
problem is by open and frank discussion of the factors causing 
it. Such discussion need not reflect adversely on anyone. Where 
the fault lies with the lawyers no possible good can come 
from trying to suppress that fact. Similarly, to the extent that 
the judges are responsible, and are contributing to delays in 
court, it is only common sense to assess those factors in order 
that corrective action can be formulated. Therefore, it seems to 
me that whether we like it or not the only way to eliminate 
delays in the administration of justice is to discuss publicly 
all of the causes so that we can adopt steps necessary to their 
elimination. 

There are a number of proposals which would make a 
marked contribution towards eliminating delayed justice. They 
require only implementation, not further prolonged debate. 

First, it is essential that public attention be focused on both 
the accomplishments and shortcomings of the Judicial Branch. 
The federal courts need a spokesman who can present effec- 
tively their needs to the Congress and to the people. The At- 
torney General of the United States used to serve in this capa- 
city but with the advent of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts this was changed. It seems to me that 
the best qualified person to speak authoritatively and persua- 
sively for the Courts is the Chief Justice of the United States. 
In my opinion, the Congress should extend an invitation to 
him to appear before it next year to make a report for the 
Judicial Conference of the United States. It should be a com- 
prehensive report, not only on the present urgent requirement 
of the courts, but on the long-range programs to meet future 
needs before they become critical. Thereafter, such an invita- 
tion should be extended to the Chief Justice at the beginning 
of every Congress. 

Second, there is unanimous recognition of the need for 
additional Federal judges. Last year, Both Houses of Congress 
passed omnibus judgeship bills but re ly the differences 
were not ironed out in committee before adjournment. How- 
ever, there is every reason to believe that Congress will res- 
pond early next year with the necessary legislation. It is to be 
hoped that it will approve the carefully prepared recommend- 
ation of the Judicial Conference of the United States, which 
calls for 35 more district judgeships and an additional circuit 
judgeship for both the Second and Fourth Circuits. The aver- 
age annual output of district judges is presently about 250 
civil cases a year. The proposed legislation would provide the 
necessary manpower to increase the annual disposition of cases 
by approximately 8,700 cases. In terms of the benefit to be 
derived, we can ill afford not to take prompt action in this 
area. 

Third, legislation should be enacted to revise the present 
system whereby in the District courts the senior judge, and 
therefore usually the oldest, is called upon to handle the ad- 
ministrative work of the courts. While the chief judge may 
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ask to be relieved of these added responsibilities, in practice 
it is seldom if ever done. The law, therefore, should require the 
relinquishment of administrative duties when a judge reaches 
the age of 70. Such a law would merely give recognition to the 
well-established fact that once a judge has reached 70 he 
should not be called upon in addition to his normal duties to 
handle the difficult administrative problems which must be 
solved daily if the administration of justice is to keep pace 
with the times. 

Fourth, and closely related to the above, the law should 
authorize, upon certification of need by the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States, the appointment of an additional 
district judge whenever a district judge reaches the age of 70 
and chooses not to retire. When the judge ultimately ;etires 
Or a vacancy occurs no new appointment would then be made. 
Such legislation would assure a full complement of younger 
judges at all times to try cases without in any way reflecting on 
the older and respected district judges who often serve for 
many useful years with great distinction after they are eligible 
to retire. 

Fifth, either through revision of the Canons of Professional 
Ethics or by Court rule, the initiative must be placed on law- 
yers to have their cases ready for trial when reached on the 
calendar. Procedures should also be devised to expedite the 
termination of older cases first and to close cases as soon as 
it is clear that no trial will be required. 

With the present emphasis being placed on congested 
calendars, there is a tendency to overlook the fact that dilatory 
tactics and poor work habits of lawyers are in large part res- 
ponsible for court delays. Judges in many districts are justifi- 
ably disturbed by the criticism being leveled at them when in 
case after case it is the lawyers who are not ready when their 
cases are called. Courts can and do impose rules to require 
lawyers to be ready. Perhaps they should be strengthened. 
However, I believe that the initiative to be ready on schedule 
should come from the lawyers; in the interests of orderly jus- 
tice, we should not wait to be prodded into action by the 
courts. 

Sixth, as long as any backlog of triable cases exists, judicial 
vacations should not exceed one month in the summer and 
courts should not stand in total recess for more than eight 
weeks a year. Where dockets are current, judges should be 
rotated to congested districts; where climatic conditions are a 
problem, current appropriations for air conditioning should be 
used to install equipment during the ensuing months. With a 
little advance planning, clients, witnesses and counsel could be 
alerted and prepared to try cases throughout the year. We in 
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the Department of Justice have advised he judges of our 
readiness to try cases during the summer, or at any time con- 
venient to the court in order to cooperate fully in reducing the 
backlog. The Judicial Conference is currently considering this 
matter and may soon make some recommendations looking 
towards longer terms of court. 

Seventh, there is a need to develop modernized calendar 
procedures, perhaps along the line of the recent experiment in 
the Southern District of New York or by adopting the tech- 
niques employed so successfully in New Jersey under Judge 
Vanderbilt and Judge Brennan, who because of his demon- 
strated legal and administrative abilities in the courts of that 
State, was recently appointed by the President to Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. Stream- 
lined calendar procedures can eliminate much waste motion 
and thereby expedite the trial of cases. 

Finally, all of us must take an affirmative part in the coop- 
erative nationwide drive already underway to bring justice up 
to date. President Maxwell's recent pledge of all-out support 
by this organization comes as no surprise, because traditionally 
the American Bar Association has taken the lead in such mat- 
ters. The collective effect of individual action, such as shorten- 
ing vacations—exhausting all possibilities of settlement before 
docketing cases—reevaluating and correcting procedural prac- 
tices which have been misused by some to obtain delay .and for 
other ulterior purposes—refusing to accept work except as it 
can be handled on a current basis—these and many other steps 
which we can take would unquestionably make tremendous 
inroads into the law’s delay. We must continually search for 
the means whereby in an orderly, effective and impartial way 
the administration of justice in our courts can be placed on 
a current basis. I strongly urge that you make such a program 
the first order of business until there is no longer need for any 
litigant to ask: “Why must a person have to wait so long to 
have his case tried?” 

The great contributions which the legal profession has 
made to the cause of good government are somewhat obscured 
at present by a public image of a slow, technical process which 
often seems to hinder rather than serve the cause of justice. 
If by a concerted national effort during the next few years 
the administration of justice can be brought up to date, we will 
have immeasurably improved our profession and at the same 
time rendered significant public service. I am confident that 
with the wholehearted support of this organization and every 
member of our profession, and by working in close coopera- 
tion with the courts, these objectives will be attained. 
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the basic ideas of democracy as we know it were born. 

These include the dignity and freedom of the individual 
and peaceful changes in government as the will of the elector- 
ate is expressed at the polls. 

Within a few weeks, the United States will hold a national 
election. I make no prediction as to the outcome, but one pre- 
diction I will make. Whatever the verdict, it will be accepted 
by all; if there is a transfer of power, it will be calm and 
orderly. 


I: is a pleasure to be here today in this area where many of 





Yet, as recently as the spring of 1951 an election in my own 
country of Bolivia was ignored completely by the regime in 
office. 

Although Victor Paz Estenssoro, the candidate of the MNR, 
the National Revolutionary Party—my party—won the elec- 
tion legally by a wide margin, he was denied office. Instead, a 
military junta representing the most reactionary forces in 
Bolivia took control in order to perpetuate themselves and 
their followers in power. 

You may ask, how could such men. flaunt the will of the 
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people and get away with it? To answer you, I must tell some- 
thing of Bolivia’s people and about the country itself. Bolivia 
is known, of course, for its tin, and for the fact that its Indian 
population is probably the largest, proportionately, in Latin 
America. Actualiy, Bolivia has many resources besides tin. We 
have oil, iron, lumber, and a variety of valuable minerals, com- 
bined with fertile farm areas. Until recently, however, this rich 
and varied economic potential was virtually ignored. 

Tin, the only fully developed industry, provided the coun- 
try’s chief means of support. As a consequence, the owners of 
the tin mines, the Patino, Hochschild and Aramayo families, 
the tin barons—wielded tremendous economic and political 
power. With this power, they made and unmade governments 
as they willed. They bribed or fired public officials who refused 
to pander to their interests. All attempts at reform or a change 
in the status quo were throttled. The people, meanwhile, re- 
mained in ignorance and poverty. As the tin barons grew 
richer, the country grew power. Instead of investing in the 
future of their country, their fortunes and allegiances were 
transferred abroad. Simon Patino, the richest of them all, died 
without even seeing one of the three palatial multi-million dol- 
lar residences he had erected in Bolivia. 

The fate of the miners who worked for him was quite an- 
other story, however. It is a statistical fact that the men whose 
labor built the great tin fortunes lasted an average of less than 
five years in the mines before becoming totally disabled. Dur- 
ing World War II, when the miners struck for better housing, 
wages and medical care, tr »ps were called in to suppress the 
demonstrations. Workers, including women and children, were 
slaughtered by the hundreds with machine gun and mortar fire. 
A national shrine has been erected to the memory of Maria 
Barzola, who was struck down while leading a gathering of 
wives and children in a demonstration for better conditions in 
the mining camps. 

For a brief period between 1943 and 1946, reforms were 
attempted under the government of the newly organized MNR 
party, headed by President Gualberto Villarroel. The tin 
barons retained their economic stranglehold over the country, 
however, and employed their resources in an expensive and 
well planned propaganda campaign to convince western pub- 
lic opinion that the Villarroel government was sympathetic 
to the Axis cause. The Allied powers were preoccupied with 
the struggle in Europe, and little attention was actually paid 
co the new government of Bolivia. Few realized that President 
Villarroel himself predicted an Allied victory when, in 1943, 
Allied hopes seemed darkest. Eventually the government fell. 

The tin barons lost no time in re-establishing rule by force 
and intimidation. The period between 1946 and 1952 was a 
grim one for Bolivia. All opposition to the government in 
power was crushed; newspapers were not permitted to publish, 
independent or opposition radio stations were not allowed on 
the air; the increasing demands of the workers were answered 
with force and more force; the tempo of blood-letting ac- 
celerated. 

Finally, as the end of the government's official term of office 
approached, elections were called. Public pressure forced the 
government to allow the MNR on the ballot, although its 
leaders were prevented from entering the country to cam- 
paign. With the leaders of the MNR opposition imprisoned or 
in exile, and with practically unlimited resources at their com- 
mand, the tin barons felt they could still win. 

This, briefly, was the situation in Bolivia when the MNR 
staged its spectacular victory at the polls in May, 1951. 

The government refused to quit office and the people turned 
to their only alternative to confirm the election—rebellion. In 
April, 1952, they rose and routed the forces of the tin barons 
and the army which had sided with them. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


The platform upon which the MNR’s return to office was 
based necessarily involved a fundamental transformation of 
Bolivia's economy. It was pledged to carry out four main 
policies. These consisted of: 

1. Nationalization of the mines belonging to the tin 
barons. 

2. Abolition of the old army and creation of a new army 
to serve, rather than dominate, the state. 

3. Extension of the right to vote to all, regardless of sex, 
income status, military service or illiteracy. 

4. Land reform, with the objective of fully integrating 
the peasant into the economic and social life of the 
country. 

The first step taken, the nationalization of the Big Three 
properties, was a crucial one for Bolivia. We knew well it 
would have an adverse effect in the United States toward us. 
One reaction was to label the new government Communistic; 
other critics said we were Fascists. Abuse, much of it en- 
couraged and financed by the tin barons, was heaped on our 
government from all sides. Yet nationalization was, as I have 
stated, a mecessary step. It was the only way to eliminate the 
power of the tin barons from our national life; to insure that 
they would not again control the economy and block all hope 
of progress. 

We were not deceived into believing, as some have claimed, 
that government ownership of the mines would in any way 
contribute to more efficient production. We took the step be- 
cause the tin barons by their own actions had demonstrated 
that it was the only way out. 

Almost simultaneously with nationalization, the new gov- 
ernment agreed to a method of gradual compensation for the 
expropriated properties, based on the price of tin. These pay- 
ments have continued to date, despite the sharp fluctuations 
in metal prices and the country’s critical dollar shortage. Thus 
far, they have amounted to over $10 million. A final settle- 
ment has not been reached with the tin barons, since we regard 
the values they have placed on their properties as far too high. 
Some stock in the Patino enterprises belonged to United States 
citizens. Representatives of the tin barons have used this fact 
to try to force us to agree to their terms, threatening that 
otherwise the United States might cease to aid us. So far this 
attempted blackmail has failed. 

Reorganization of the army, the second step in the govern- 
ment’s program, was equally necessary. Originally, the army 
had been conceived as the backbone of the country’s legal 
structure and its primary means of defense. Unfortunately, 
through the various forms of intrigue at which the tin barons 
were so adept, this force had come to be the instrument of the 
tin barons’ oppressive policies and the principal cause of the 
country’s instability. Other basic needs, education, roads, eco- 
nomic diversification, and other basic national requirements 
were forgotten as the country’s financial resources were ex- 
pended in support of this military machine. 

Today the army’s influence on politics is being de-empha- 
sized. A competent militia has been formed. Draftees now 
spend part of their obligated time in agricultural work in 
newly opened areas, and are given the opportunity to own the 
land they cultivate at the expiration of their term of service. 

Instead of being its master, the army is now the servant of 
the people. 

I believe you will be interested in what has been accom- 
plished in the all-important field of suffrage. Under the tin 
barons, elections had generally resembled a tragic sort of comic 
opera. Government and mock opposition candidates were hand 
picked by the tin barons. The legitimate opposition oftentimes 
was not allowed to register. Moreover, the right to vote was 
restricted to a comparative handful of the total population. 
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Only those members of the male population twenty-one years 
of age who had completed military service, possessed a certain 
income, and were able to read and write could register. Under 
this system, voting was restricted to about 120,000 persons out 
of a total population of more than 3 million. Occasionally, 
presidents were elected by no more than 40,000 votes. In some 
of the more isolated rural districts, members of the Congress 
were chosen by less than 10 votes. 

Needless to say, this era in which the majority was kept 
gagged by an outmoded, discriminatory electoral system is 
now over; I hope for good. Any person who has passed the 
age of 21 can register. The people of Bolivia can express 
themselves and did so forcefully in the national elections held 
last June, about which I shall tell you later. 

The last point of the platform—land reform—was not only 
an economic, but a humanitarian, necessity. As late as 1952, 
Bolivia was one of the few countries where a medieval agrarian 
society still survived. Under it, the Indian peasants worked as 
serfs for the landowner, who had full authority to demand 
personal services such as working in the kitchen and cleaning 
stables. Moreover, the serf oftentimes worked without com- 
pensation of any kind other than a subsistence plot which he 
tilled on the days that were not obligated to the landowner. In 
fact, it was not uncommon for a landlord with more serfs 
than he could profitably use to rent them for a period to the 
highest bidder. Most of the estates were run by hired man- 
agers, while the owners lived in the city or abroad. 

As a consequence of this system, more than 60 percent of 
the population took no part in the economic life of the coun- 
try. They had no capacity to consume because rarely, if ever, 
did they have money to buy anything. 

The Agrarian Reform Law of 1953 had two main purposes: 
to end the injustices and abuses of this antiquated social 
system, and to add this body of peasants to the economic life 
stream of the country. To carry out the program, the peasant 
was given outright ownership of the land which he and his 
ancestors had cultivated for generations. Courts were set up to 
see that the distribution of land took place in an orderly way, 
to remedy disputes, and to assure just compensation for the 
former owners. Altogether, under this measure, approximately 
a million Indians have entered the ranks of private enterprise. 
Furthermore, today every Bolivian of 18 years or older is en- 
titled to a grant of land if he will work it. 

So far, I have talked about the past. What I want to say now 
concerns the future of my country. Bolivia was left virtually 
bankrupt at the time of the expulsion of the tin barons. Not 
long after the new administration took office, the price of tin 
declined in the world market by more than 30 percent. We 
knew that the country could no longer afford to depend upon 
minerals alone—mostly tin—for its meager hand-to-mouth 
existence. By subsidizing imports, the tin barons had dis- 
couraged development of agriculture and left the country de- 
pendent upon imports for its basic needs. Obviously, a far- 
reaching program of economic diversification was necessary if 
Bolivia was to avoid chaos. 

Such a program was ready and was put into effect immedi- 
ately. One of the first steps was to capitalize upon the coun- 
try’s long-neglected oil resources. Geologists indicated that an 
oil belt, 250 miles wide and 600 miles in length, crossed 
Bolivia diagonally from northwest to southeast. A government 
sponsored drilling program was inaugurated, and within 2 
years Bolivia was producing not only enough oil and gasoline 
for internal use but actually contracting to export additional 
amounts to its neighbors—Chile, Paraguay, and Argentina. 
This year, it is estimated, Bolivia's oil exports will total some 
$6 million. 

Bolivia lacked the means to develop the tremendous oil 
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potential by itself. In order to open the fields to outside capital, 
a very liberal oil code was formulated. And under an agree- 
ment with the United States, foreign investors in Bolivia are 
guaranteed against expropriation or confiscation. One of the 
largest oil companies in the United States, Gulf, has already 
leased promising oil properties in Bolivia. Other companies 
are negotiating for similar rights. One of the most significant 
commitments entered into under the Gulf agreement was the 
mutual financing of an oil pipeline to the Pacific, which will 
enable Bolivia to enter the world oil market. 

The oil code is but one example of my government's will- 
imgness to cooperate with private enterprise in developing our 
latent resources. We also offer guarantees and tax inducements 
for investment in manufacturing, mining, hotels and other 
fields. Under such a favorable climate, the opportunities for 
foreign capital are literally limitless. We possess a wide spec- 
trum of minerals and metals, ranging all the way from asbestos 
to zirconium. In southeastern Bolivia, near the Paraguay River 
and the Brazilian border, is a mountain said to contain a bil- 
lion tons of high-grade iron ore. There is a market ready and 
waiting for new producers of building materials, processed 
foods, chemicals, leather and other needed products. 

What is taking place in agriculture gives a further clue to 
the future promise of the country. Bolivia formerly imported 
$20-30 million worth of sugar, wheat, fats and oils, dairy prod- 
ucts, cotton and other essentials. Moreover, what little was 
produced had to be transported uneconomically, either by air 
or over roads which were impassable at certain times of the 
year. It used to take several weeks to transport food from the 
fertile agricultural lowlands of Santa Cruz in the east to the 
10,000 foot Altiplano where most of Bolivia's people live. 
Today a modern highway moves farm produce to the high- 
lands in a matter of a few hours. 

Large new areas have been opened for cultivation, and the 
government is encouraging a population shift from the high- 
lands to the more fertile lowlands where many of the crops 
now imported can be grown. Domestic production of rice and 
sugar is increasing rapidly, and by the end of next year it is 
estimated that fully half of the country’s requirements will be 
grown domestically. 
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All these steps are encouraged, but they are still far short 
of the achievement of real economic and social stability. Any 
program of development as far reaching as that now being 
undertaken in Bolivia requires time and entails many sacrifices 
on the part of the people. To carry out our plans for diversi- 
fication, we have had to resort to deficit financing, spending 
more than we take in; the problem of inflation today is very 
critical. 

So far, however, the people have been patient and have 
given their full support to the government's program. The re- 
cent election in June was a testimonial to the success achieved 
thus far and to their hopes for the future. 

In this election—the first in which the Bolivian masses had 
the right to vote—the Communist and Trotskyite parties each 
polled less than 14% percent of the total vote cast. Under 
Bolivia's election laws, this means that they are eliminated 
as political parties, since a party must poll at least 4 percent of 
the vote to retain a place on the ballot. Other opposition 
parties were granted full political amnesty to participate in 
the election, but the MNR won an overwhelming victory, 
polling close to 80 percent of the popular vote. 

The election results reflected more than approval of the 
incumbent government. The complete failure of the Com- 
munists to attract votes was a vindication of United States’ 
policies toward my country. 

Altogether, since 1953, the United States has loaned or 
granted Bolivia approximately $60 million. You gave food to 
the Bolivian people when starvation threatened. The United 
States sent technicians and advisors to assist in the planning 
and execution of the development program. Your loans have 
enabled us to buy farm machinery and build roads, in short, to 
move ahead. The outcries of the Communists notwithstanding, 
this assistance has been offered without strings attached. 
Nevertheless, the people of Bolivia recognize the decisive in- 
fluence of this aid on their lives, and on their hopes for a 
better tomorrow. They know that they have not been aban- 
doned. They have learned that there are two kinds of capitalists 
—the tin barons and their kind, who ruthlessly exploited them 
solely for personal gain, and another kind of dynamic, en- 
lightened capitalism, the kind practiced in the United States. 

I am hopeful that the relationship between the United States 
and Bolivia will set a pattern which can be followed through- 
out Latin America. The lesson of a great, wealthy power such 
as the United States lending a hand to a small, weak country 
to enable it to stand on its own feet—without also attempting 
to control its internal affairs—is a refreshing one which will 
not be lost on those following the complex struggle between 
colonialism and imperialism, and between Communism and 
democracy. Today, for the first time, Bolivia has the potential 
and the willingness to make a valuable contribution to the 
cause for which the free world stands. The United States stands 
to gain immeasurably from the success of the present Bolivian 
experiment. Bolivia is not yet self supporting, but if aid is 
continued, the prospects are favorable indeed that it will be, 
and within a comparatively short time. And, frankly, aid must 
be continued in the years immediately ahead if the Bolivian 
experiment is to succeed and the enlightened policies the 
United States has pursued towards Bolivia are to be vindicated. 

Powerful forces, however, from both the far left and right, 
are bent on bringing the downfall of the present government. 
There is little reason to believe that they will succeed in 
their objective if the United States and Bolivia continue their 
close relationship as partners in a joint enterprise—to con- 
solidate rule by democracy in Bolivia on a firm economic basis 
that will provide lasting rewards for the citizens of both our 
countries. 





